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The “Swift Soap Children” Stand for Cleanliness and Purity 


Swift & Company make soap for every purpose — for the toilet, bath, laundry and kitchen. Swift's Soap is made under conditions 
and from materials that insure absolute purity. Each different soap represents the highest development of the skill of expert soap makers. 
Every cake or bar of Swift’s Soap is thoroughly hardened, and therefore lasts longer and is more economical than ordinary soaps. 
practical proof that Swift's Soap gives perfect satisfaction lies in its actual use. Order Swift's Soap and put it to the test in your own home. 


Swift’s Pride Soap Swift’s Lexard Soap 


washes clothes and linens clean, snow-white, spotless, is a pure, floating castile soap for general household 
and harms neither hands nor fabrics. It makes laundry use—for the toilet and bath. It will neither irritate 
work easy and lessens kitchen work. The lasting suds the most delicate skin nor injure the finest fabric. 
from Swift's Pride Soap gives added luster to china and It possesses the cleansing and healing properties 
glass, while for washing and brightening varnished wood - of imported ,castile soap while selling for less than 
work it has no equal. Swift s Pride Washing Powder half the price of the imported article. It combines 
cuts grease and dirt quickly and economically. For all the good qualities of floating white soap with the 
, cleansing and cleaning cooking utensils and kitchen floors, splendid properties of the best castile. Order a 
for washing windows and rough woodwork it is unexcelled. — (See Swift's Pride in above illustration.) cake today. (Illustrated by Swift's Little Sailor.) 
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Made by Swift & Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Wool Soap 


is made especially for washing woolens and 
for the easy and perfect cleansing of all fine 
fabrics. Made from pure vegetable oils 
and containing no free alkali, it cannot and 
will not shrink either woolens or other fab- 
rics. It is the only soap made expressly for 
woolens, and the qualities that made it the 
best soap for woolens also make it the best 
soap for linens, lingerie, laces and silks. 

(Wool Soap Twins.) 


Swift’s Toilet Soaps 


are made of the purest and best materials and are scented 
with the most fragrant of perfumes. Swift's Hearts and 
Flowers Toilet Soaps enjoy a deserved popularity because 
of their superb cleansing properties and the delicacy of their 
perfumes—the distilled fragrance of various flowers — carna- 
tions, roses, orange blossoms, etc. Swift's Toilet Soaps are 
put up three cakes in a handsomely decorated box, and may 
be obtained from drug and general stores everywhere. If your 


local dealer does not have them, send us his name and we will see that you are supp 


wll : 


(See Miss Dainty in above group.) 








THE SATURDAY 


Beside the cozy 

fireplace or on the 

moonlit porch—with steaming 
cup or tinkling glass 


Another des- 


SUGAR WAFERS 
sert confection 


know no seasons—they are welcome in the form of 
the whole year round. op _stmene 

enclosing a 
kernel of de- 


In ten cent tins licious cream. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 








Festino 

















NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





OR every dollar invested, including 
purchase price and maintenance, 
there are two to three times as many 

miles of actual service in a Single Cylin- 
der Cadillac as in any other motor car. 

This is not an empty claim. It is a fact 
borne out by. the experiences of 16,000 
users all over the world. Many of these 
have owned their Cadillacs for five 
years, have driven their cars 60,000 miles 
or more and are still using them. 

No Cadillac, so far as we know, has 
ever been discarded because worn out or 
unfit for further service. If you want 


The Truth about the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One 


send for our Booklet No. 26 containing the 
sworn affidavits of a large number of users 
showing an average expense for repairs to 
cars of less than 50 cents per week and aver- 


Economy and Service aging more than 18 miles per gallon of gaso- 


line under all road conditions—mud, sand, 


Model S—Runabout snow, hills, mountains. 
$850 The Single Cylinder Cadillac travels any 
road that is not entirely impassable and is 
capable of 30 miles per hour. 
It is fully described in Catalog T 2, 
Mailed on request. 


Prices include pair Dash Oil 
Lamps, Tail Lamp and Horn. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 
Sectional Bookcases. 

Rigid economy, acquired by the 

manufacture of a single product in 

large quantities, combined with our 

modern methods of selling direct to 

the user, enable us to offer a superior 

article at a considerable saving in cost 
to the purchaser. 


On Approval 00 Per Section 
Freight Paid $400 and Up 


Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak tothe highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
factu of Sectional Book and Piling Cabinets. New York Office— Flatiron Bidg. 


Patents Of Value patenttxers PATENTS **Qurtaxep 














and a F P bil Il 1 Guid 
conscienti , te ‘ree report as to Patentability. ustrated Guide 
ous. seruiees Pamphlet free. | Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


E.T.& J. FP. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Copyright, 1908, by Hart Schafiner & Marx 
OP-COAT, or any Spring overcoat, or suit 


style; ours are all-wool. 
Send six cents for the new Style Book ; many styles shown, 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 





It stands the test 


“ 


We have proved the’ the man who “pays the bills’’ 
superiority of Carnation —realize what a big saving 
Carbon Paper. Carnation Carbon Paper 
In a recent test we produced means to the office. 
101 carbons from one sheet of You see we manufacture 
Standard Weight brand—every- Carnation Carbon Paper — 

one clearand legible. Wecouldhave We have a special exclusive 
made many process which gives 
more but 1o1 is ‘Carnation’’ solong a 
“proof-test” life—renders it strictly 
when you realize the indelible and perfectly 

ordinary carbon pro- non-smut. 
duces barely 50 copies. ; If your dealer can’t 
Now, isn’t it simple ; «* The Pink of supply you, don’t 
to figure why and how : Perfection’’ | take a substitute— 
“Carnation”’ is twice just write — and we 
as good—half the cost ? will supply you 
Stenographers — of- Carbon Paper direct from our fac- 


fice supply buyers— tory. 


Carnation Typewriter Ribbon 


is another indispensable office auxiliary we make. ‘ 
It is perfect non-filling and puncture proof— made from imported 
nainsook — extra long fibre of finest texture. 
We have a valuable little book about our Carbon Paper and Ribbon 
— It’s free if you write us. 



































This little book, which is a most complete treatise 
on the entire subject of Banking by Mail, will be 
mailed free to any address on receipt of request 
by letter or postal card. Ask for Booklet “M.” 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ~~ © INTEREST PAID ON 
6/2 MILLION DOLLARS © SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
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We zusure ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Sox for six months. 

Our guarantee is— “‘ Buy six pairs of ‘Holeproof’ Sox for $2.00, and 
if any—or all of them—need darning within six months from date of sale, 
we will replace them with new socks FREE of all expense to you.” 

This guarantee zvswves you against holes in your socks—7wsures you 
against darning — and usures you against all foot ills that come from 
holes and darning. It also zwsuves you smooth-laying socks, comfort 
and stylish foot appearance. 

‘*Holeproof’’ Sox are the original guaranteed sox, and the genuine 
always bear the ‘‘ Holeproof’’ trade-mark as shown in the cut. Socks 

not bearing the ‘‘ Holeproof’’ trade-mark are wo ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Sox. 
** Holeproof’’ Sox cost only $2.00 per box, and they are the most 
economical sox, because they ow//as¢ the guarantee of six months and 
are, at the end of that time, good for more wear than new socks of the 
kinds that wear out in a few weeks. ‘Thus you are ‘sured money 
saving as well as foot comfort and happiness. 


Holeproof 
Sox 


knit from an ideal combination of high-grade yarns, are soft and pleasant. to 
tender feet, but with wearing quality like spun metal. ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Sox 

are the natural shape of your feet. They are comfortable, lay smoothly 
and look well always. 

Being doubly sterilized in the making, ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox are thor- 
oughly antiseptic. They are dyed with pure colors. These colors are 
fast—they do not ‘‘crock,’’ ‘‘rust’’ nor fade. ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Sox do 
not shrink nor stretch. Washing does not harden them. Try one 

box of ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox and thereafter, for the sake of comfort 
and the appearance of your feet, you will wear no others. 


If your dealer does not carry genuine 
How to Order **Holeproof”’ Sox, order direct from us. 
































Qre Your cher cbmsured? 


™% ; Fill out the coupon. Attach $2.00 for 

\ each box of sox you wish (remit in any convenient way), mail this order to us 

Holeproof ‘ and we will ship the sox to you promptly, a// transportation charges prepaid. 
Hosi Co. i Remember, you get six pairs of one size and weight ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox in a 
osiery ° box—you can have them all one color or colors assorted, as you choose— 


91 Fourth St. ~S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. N 


x 
Enclosed please find X\ 
XN 


and, if any or all six pairs come to holes or darning in six months, you 
get new sox free. This is the guarantee in every box. 

‘‘Holeproof’’? Sox are made in sizes 9% to 12—colors are black, light 

and dark tan, pearl gray and navy blue—and weights are medium, 

light and ‘‘extra light’’ for very hot weather. Order today—don’t wait. 


$for whick send — ——— for the next six months and save money, 
, 6 annf?? Our little book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy,”’ tells all about 

oF boxes of * Holeproof ‘*Holeproof’’ Sox. This book is yours for the asking. Send no stamps 

Sox, Size Weight for it. Just ask. Write us a letter or post card today. 

rea me Hol f i 

ts oleproof Hosiery Co. 

Address Meow | ‘ 91 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Attentive Servants Remove Their Wraps 


HE Great Man took the receiver from the hands of his young secretary — both 
gray-faced after a hard battle for life in the ‘‘Street.”” He listened a 
moment, and then his tense lines broke into a smile. He nodded, said a 
word, and then turned to his two-thousand-dollar-a-year servant. 

The baby —it’s here—a girl, and two hundred thousand of what we saved to-day 
will just about pay for her till she comes out. If she had been a boy we should have 
been behind in to-day’s game. My coat and hat!” 

Two hundred thousand dollars, with the standards luxury exacts nowadays, is a 
conservative estimate, for the baby has to have her own retinue of servants from the 
beginning, and at the end, if she marries a princeling, she will need a trousseau which 
hundreds of nine-dollar-a-week people have spent months in preparing. But two 
hundred thousand dollars! It would endow a whole orphan asylum; it would build 
an industrial school which would change into useful citizens thousands of boys on 
the streets who are now dropping into the easy road that leads to jail. And against 
this, in the scale, is one rose-and-pearl baby girl. Two hundred thousand dollars! She 
ought to be the rose of all the world. 

The horizon of the children of the rich, golden though it be, is narrow. They lose 
the large personal advantages of democracy which those of the middle and lower 
classes can keep. The great compelling force which drives the average American 
citizen is ambition; the reason why he succeeds as well as he does, whatever his 
Measure of success may be, is because he feels that, while he may have far to go, there 
18 No insuperable obstacle in his environment to prevent him from arriving. It is this 
sense of boundless chance that gives fillip to his progress, keeps his soul aflame and 
brings out all there is in him. He may have warped ideals, but at least he has a good 
many of them; he may develop in the wrong way, but at least his development is 
sincere. He is able to have relations with all sorts and conditions of men, and he 
stands open to all the opportunities of romance that variety brings. 


Little American Aristocrats and Foreign Royalties 


Rut the children of the rich are in a world by themselves, especially the children of 

those who are the real American aristocrats: those who have not only money but 
— social position; those whom the great ones of other countries recognize as the 
ower of our land. These cannot stoop, and there is no ‘‘up’”’ for them to look 
toward ; their glances must be level. Life offers no surprises for them, and even their 
adventuring of spirit must take place in contracted borders. Their fate is as 
predestined as that of a royal prince or princess, with the exception that they do not 
now within ten people whom they are likely to marry, but do, perhaps, within forty 
people. They are at a disadvantage compared with foreign royalties, too, and not 
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merely socially. That goes without saying, for whatever courtesies a foreigner extends 
to the rich American he always feels a little secret contempt for him. A German 
duke looks on an English duke as an equal, if not a brother; the richest American gold 
king he regards foreveras acommoner. Spiritually also the American royalties are at 
a disadvantage with foreign royalties, because the latter, who have been born to 
command for ages, have included in their traditions a large sense of responsibility to 
their inferiors. The Americans have not come thus far. Three, or at most four, 
generations of wealth (and it is usually just two generations) have merely taught 
them their duty to their social equals and to no other class. 


Training for the Heights of Success 


F THE children of the rich are concerned chiefly with their own cultivation they 
have to work as hard to get it as a factory child must work for his daily bread. 
Their parents are usually clever people. The longer they have had their money the 
less clever they are likely to be, for they are so much the farther from the realities of 
life and from first-hand thinking; but at the least they have inherited the blood of the 
hard-headed, self-made men who put them in their present position, and, allowing for 
the difference that time and changed social ideas have made, they have inherited the 
ideals of these same men. The founders of the fortunes wanted success which meant 
to them money and, perhaps, social position; a place beyond that of their fellow-men. 
Their inheritors have money and social position, and are thus lifted beyond the rank 
and file of their fellow-men; the success they want is that they and their children shall 
stand high in the estimation of their equals. For, after all, money and assured social 
position do not bring everything; a telling personality will win for its possessor a 
desired personal kingdom and power and glory. It is almost the only height that is 
left for the children of the rich to scale. 

Their parents have definite aims for them. The boy must learn to be a ruler of 
men. To that end, if he has a strong brain, he must be trained so that he will learn 
in time to double his father’s millions. The means to thisend aremany. For example, 
when the boys of a certain family intimately connected with the railroads of this 
country were growing up, they studied not only French and history, but also high 
finance. One of the subjects upon which they had to recite was the financial condition 
of American railroad properties. They were expected to know the location, capital 
stock and bonded indebtedness of every railroad property in the country. The result 
was that at an early age they were specialists in the business by which their great 
fortune is maintained. 

A brilliant lawyer in Chicago, despite his money, expects his boys to make their own 
way in the world in his profession. At an early age they were encouraged to form, with 
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some friends, a debating society. Each season a university 
professor coaches them, and the result is that there is no 
big public question upon which these boys, still in their 
early teens, are not ready to debate. They find their own 
references, collect their matérial, and shape their own argu- 
ments with quite remarkable skill. They will cut a foot- 
bail game or a lesson in German to attend some trial from 
which -they expect to get ‘‘points.’’ Like the railroad 
children they have been taught that other studies are 
subordinate to the medium by which they make their 
career. 

Yet it is not forgotten that the rich boy is also a member 
of America’s small leisure class; he must learn to grace his 
mother’s drawing-room. He must equal his fellows in all 
the sports that are going. If he has merely a common- 
place brain his father, with perhaps some secret scorn, 
hands him over entirely to play. Still, it takes consider- 
able labor to secure this effect of play. The boy must not 
only know who are the important families of Eastern 
America; he must also be familiar with the best names of 
the Continent of Europe. He must remember interesting 
gossip for the women, and the latest polo records for the 
men. He must know as much about persons as his intel- 
lectual brothers know about real affairs and business 
methods. 

There is no alternative about a girl’s future; she must 
become a social leader, and, from the day of her birth, all 
her mother’s energies are bent toward that object. She 
must have a charm of expression, graceful carriage and a 
musical voice; she must have tact and poise, if she is to 
hold her own in her world. 

4 “‘T am worried about Isabel,’’ said a Newport mother; 

} ‘‘she would rather hear her father talk stocks and bonds 

/ than think about her clothes. She won’t learn bridge, 

/ and she hates dancing. She will fail me, and yet I 
have put a great deal of personal care upon her 
bringing-up.”’ 

It seems impossible for Isabel’s intellectual energy to 
be directed in any channel but the social one. 
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The Foreign Body-Guards 


HE environment of the children of the rich, then, 

is the result of careful planning. Their retinue is 
ready from the beginning. There is a German nurse 
—not a French woman, for the French are too excit- 
able. The parents know that too much hard work at 
dining, dancing and bridge have given to their little 
ones a heritage of tingling nerves. Environment must, 
so far as possible, correct the defect. The German’s 
temperament is as even as her accent is good. There 
are two trained nurses, one for day and one for night. 
Later, there is a French governess and an English 
governess; there is an Italian master to teach fencing 
and dancing, and a young German woman who gives 
music lessons and watches over the practicing of the 
children. The mother chooses this retinue with the 
greatest of care. The French woman’s accent is un- 
doubtedly Parisian. The English woman is a girl 
whose people belonged to the court circle in London, 
and whose intonations are a joy forever. The chil- 
dren never go out without at least two of these 
moulders in evidence. The mother believes that this 
plan insures proper supervision of her children, because 
the employees will watch each other. The least infringe- 
ment of her rules is punished with almost instant dismissal. 





They Must Learn to e - 
Ride, Whether They Mag Wy Lamm aint omy 


are Afraid of Their Little Ponies or Not 
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‘‘Madam,” says the night nurse, ‘‘I was going for a 
walk in the park this morning when I saw Mademoiselle 
and the day nurse with Miss Theodora. Mademoiselle 
and the nurse were talking with another foreigner, and 
Miss Theodora was lying on the grass with her hat off, 
and the sun full in her face.” 

Two days later the women at fault are replaced by 
others, to whom Miss Theodora’s hat looms large. 

Madam cannot spend so much time as she would like 
in the personal supervision of her children, but she 
always sees that her orders are carried out. Every day 
each of the retinue gives her a brief report of the wel- 
fare of her children. The nurses have books in which 
are set down the height, weight and measurements of 
the children and the changes in these; their tempera- 
tures and a statement of all their childish ills. A diet 
is carefully chosen, and sometimes a stomach specialist 
is called in to regulate it. The rules of diet, hours of 
meals and hours of exercise are all ready for instant 
reference. Bad habits, such as biting the nails and 
wrinkling the forehead, are noted, and the means taken 
for rectifying these. The records of Congress are not 
more accurately kept than are those of the little fair 
bodies of the children of the rich, and the rules of 
Saint Benedict are scarcely more strict than the regi- 
men by which they live. 

‘‘Madam,” the trained nurse suggests, ‘‘Miss Theo- 
dora’s elbows are the least bit thin.” 

“You should have sent for a Swedish masseuse 
long ago,” says madam. ‘‘Have Miss Theodora’s 
arms and neck massaged for half an hour every day.” 

Not only the temperatures but the temperaments of 
the children are carefully watched. No one knows 





SS ge At Eleven Years of Age 
Teel ™.. They Can Select a Menu 
‘ from the Epicurean 


Dishes of the Greatest 
Hotel in the World 


better than their parents the value of checking unfortu- 
nate faults and teaching self-control. 

‘‘Madam,” says the day nurse, ‘Master Reginald has 
given way lately to strange fits of temper. There seems 
to be no*cause. The governess punished him, but it had 
no effect.” 

Madam questions and reflects, ‘‘ Have a nerve special- 
ist come to see him,’’ she orders. 

The nerve specialist recommends an eye specialist, and 
thus two new persons are added to the entourage. 

Those in attendance contrive to fill the days of the 
children. Each half-hour has its duties, and the children 
are not even so free to choose their play as is the factory 
child. They must learn to ride, whether they are afraid of 
their little ponies or not. They must learn to drive, swim, 
skate and play golf. The boy must learn hockey and 
cricket, as well as baseball and football, and later he must 
become a crack shot. Dancing and fencing count as play, 
but they, too, have their hours. Then there are lessons in 
the common branches of learning, in translating French 
and German, and, if the children show a special aptitude 
for languages, in Italian. Three or four times a year they 
are taken away for change of air, but wherever they travel 
their lessons follow them. In February they go South for 
three or four weeks, where skating is exchanged for golf. 
In the summer they are taken to the seashore, and that 
is a joyful time, for lessons are reduced by three-quarters 
and they may play on the sand for hours—only Theodora’s 
complexion must not be allowed to suffer. In the autumn 
they go to a shooting-lodge in the mountains, a trip often 
associated in their minds with the beginning of full-time 
lessons. They may occasionally leave a governess behind 
or change a tutor, but they never escape the work of self- 
cultivation. Each part of the day is so carefully planned 
that, if one thing goes awry, everything is disjointed. 














“So Good of You 
to Come,” -— 7 
Lisps Theodora 


““What to do?” cries the French governess. “Mes 
Theodora and Master Reginald were naughty to me at 
luncheon and I gave them a French poem to learn, By 

consequence they were late for Signor Manzoni, and 

then it is the doctor waits, and sitting downstairs for 
an hour the dressmaker of Mees and the bootmaker, 

Allons!”’ 

And the placid English governess has to straighten 
the day. 

But sometimes the careful planning and clockwork 
arrangements go wrong. Some one force may disturb 
the others, and the father and mother may come back 
from a year’s visit in Europe to find in their children 
not all the scientific results they had expected. They 
may not know how to speak English, or they may have 
forgotten how to smile. There is a distinguished and 
wealthy Boston couple who put their two boys under 
the care of French bonnes and governesses. When 
the children reached the ages of eight and nine they 
were sent to a fashionable preparatory school. They 
knew their own tongue so little that they could not 
understand what their instructors were saying to them, 
and from having been too absolutely waited on, they 
actually did not know how to dress themselves. They 
had to be sent home; there was no place for them even 
in a fashionable school. 

Clothes form an important part of the environ- 
ment of the children of the rich. They have their own 
costumers: a tailor and bootmaker for the boy; a 
dressmaker, milliner and bootmaker for the girl. Their 
mother and governess make the decisions, but the 
children are supposed to absorb information as to the 
kind and cut of clothes those of their station should 

wear. And such wonderful little garments, especially 
for the girl! There are scores of tiny white dresses— 
fine woolens, sheer lawns trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace worth its weight in greenbacks at least, and soit 
linens embroidered by gentle sisters in some far-f 
Continental retreat, who said with each delicate scallop 
prayer for the child who would wear the garment. There 
are very few colored gowns, for early little Miss Rich is 
taught that well-bred children prefer white. She has two 
dozen hats of various materials, and shoes and slippers 
and boots for almost every gown. She has dainty under- 
clothes made by hand for every day in the year, and ribbons 
and sashes always fresh. All the clothes are kept in chests 
and drawers lined with soft-colored silks. It is the duty 
of the German nurse to look after them and see that the 
daily seamstress keeps them in perfect repair. 


The Gift of a Fairy Dressmaker 
\ K THEN a little girl is given the wardrobe of a fairy-tale, 


and her clothes are so calculated in their simplicity 
that they are the essence of sophistication, it is imposs! 
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to keep her attitude really simple. She thinks entirely 
too much about her frocks and her looks. The democrati¢ 
aunt of a rich Washington child took her to cail on the 
little daughter of her clergyman, an unspoiled child who 
offered to sing and play for her visitor. ; 
‘Can you play and sing?” asked the rich little girl in a0 
unbelieving tone. 
“Yes, both.” ; 
The visitor surveyed her hostess in scornful surprise. 
“But you are only a common little girl,” she sal¢, 
‘you have no lace on your petticoat and your hair ribbons 
are stringy. Do common little girls learn their notes, Aunt 
Kate?” 
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The child could not be made to see that she had been 
- doubtless she felt that it was rude in a common little 

ere) ss one of her accomplishments. 

ag babyhood the children are taught to mingle with 

hildren in their set, for it is thought that they can- 


pga soon begin to make their own place. Very early 
oo are instructed in what is to be the chief instrument of 
ed popularity — entertaining. : 


" ora and Master Reginald give a children’s 
ose costs not less than five thousand dollars. 
About two in the afternoon automobiles drive up to the 
home on Fifth Avenue, and nurses and governesses help 
out the little visitors and usher them up the steps into a 
ide marble hall, whence they are escorted to upper rooms 
where attentive servants remove their wraps. Then they 
go downstairs to a softly-lighted reception hall. The. 
mother of Theodora and Reginald helps them to receive 

their guests. ta 

“So good of you to come, lisps Theodora, and after 
she has said it several times her mother suggests: 

“Suppose you say next time, ‘I am glad to see you,’ and 
when Dorothy comes be sure to ask her how her new 
baby brother is.” 

Reginald is quietly warned that he must not talk five 
minutes to one little playmate while others are waiting 
to be spoken to. 

When all the children have arrived they are taken up 
the second grand staircase to the great ballroom, divided 
by curtains. After they are seated on the low chairs 
which Madam imports for her dinners, the curtains are 
drawn aside and a stage appears on which real actors and 
actresses give a play full of fairies and elves and giants. 
But these little children do not receive the spectacle with 
the awe and enthusiasm of middle-class children—they 
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have been just as sumptuously entertained before. After 
the curtains are drawn together a fairy throws each child 
a rose, about the stem of which is twined a fishing line. 
When the curtains are parted again the fairies are gone, 
the lights are lowered and a big fishing pool occupies the 
centre of the stage. By it stands the little host and hostess 
with two footmen in the background. Presently the name 
of a guest is called, and he or she ascends the platform and 
is instructed to cast the fishing line into the pool. Then a 
dolphin swims to the surface with the hook in his mouth 
and bearing in his fins a gift. Sometimes the gift is a 
donkey that goes by steam, or a doll’s house with real 
carved furniture, or a set of silver doll’s dishes, or a train 
of cars with a track that extends a block. The children 
show curiosity rather than delight. They cannot be sur- 
prised; they are getting only one more concrete instance 
that all the resources of the world, all of brain and skill 
that money can buy are combined in a conspiracy for their 
pleasure. 

After simple refreshments where the ices appear in all 
sorts of ingenious shapes, the nurses and governesses take 
the guests home, but, before their bedtime that night, 
Theodora and Reginald are shown where they overshot 
the mark; the party has been turned into an object-lesson. 
This care for their social relations is unremitting. 

“‘Your governess tells me,’’ says Theodora’s mamma, 
‘“‘that Jasper stayed only fifteen minutes this afternoon 
when he came to play with you. Could you not make him 
enjoy himself?”’ 

‘‘He did not want to play house,’”’ says Theodora. 

‘‘What did you talk to him about? What games did 
you show him?” 

“I told him about my new French bed and showed him 
my battledore and shuttlecock. He did not care for them.” 





“You should have tried to find out what he liked,”’ says 
mamma. ‘Ask him to come here to-morrow and play the 
games he chooses. You must make him feel that your 
home is a pleasant place to come to.” 

“But, mamma,” protests Theodora, ‘‘why must I? I 
would so much rather read in my new fairy book than 
play with Jasper.” 

Then mamma gives Theodora her social code. 

**You are never to consider for one moment what you 
want. You must grow up to be a well-bred, self-effacing, 
young woman whom your friends will like. In order to 
take your place among them you are being properly edu- 
cated. You must respect your friends as much as your- 
self, no more and no less, but it is due to you and to them 
that you try to please them rather than yourself. Self- 
assertion will gain you nothing, at least not until you are 
old enough to know how to use it. While you are a child 
and a young girl, whatever leadership is yours must be 
given you by your friends, and this gift you win by your 
tact and consideration.” 

Stripped of its worldliness, this ideal is a pretty sound 
one. It would be very salutary if only it could be sep- 
arated from the one end to which the leisure class of 
America puts it: the end of spending money and present- 
ing unique entertainments. From babyhood the children 
are encouraged to plan their own entertainments, and if 
they show any special originality in this regard they are 
highly praised. The ability to conceive a new amusement 
or a form of hospitality which will give a stimulus to sated 
appetites, which still have the habit of craving pleasure, 
is as essential in this exclusive social world as it is for a 
Wall Street man to make a coup which nets him millions, 
or for an artist to create a masterpiece. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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CE in a genera- 
tion, sometimes 
oftener, a pictur- 


esque outlaw may by 
his audacity, his inge- 
nuity or his wit awaken 
a throb of sympathy or 
of good-will in the 
hearts of even the 
sternest censors of pri- 
vate morals. From the 
days of Robin Hood 
there has usually been 
some nimble-witted 
adventurer on hand 
ready to challenge the 
public attention by his 
daring, and tickle its 
sense of humor by his 
escapades. The type 4 
has become permanent - 
in fiction, and our chil- 
dren are being brought 

up, in spite of us, upon 

the exciting experiences of all kinds of outrageous des- 
peradoes who invariably at bottom have most of the warm- 
blooded virtues. At the end of the novel they are usually 
brought to see the error of their ways and retire into 
innocuous desuetude to familiarize themselves with the 
Westminster Catechism and the Book of Common Prayer. 
In real life the outlaw, however generous and well-meaning 
he may be at heart, usually pays the penalty of his 
lawlessness in the workhouse, even if he be fortunate 
enough to escape state prison. 

This memoir is an appendix or supplementary chapter 
to the familiar adventures of a group of men who, under 
the pseudonym of ‘“‘wire tappers,” for many months 
occupied the police columns of the daily press. 
In particular it relates to the captain of the band 
—a man qualified by his natural gifts to play a 
leading part in any drama of life in which it 
might have pleased Fate to cast him. Discre- 
tion, good taste, and also, it must be confessed, a 
Personal promise not to do so, compels the writer from 
disclosing his name or that of his trusty lieutenant by 
whom the incident was related; let it be enough to state 
that the “Jerry” of the present narrative is the prince of 
confidence men—as good-natured and generous a crook as 
ever tossed off a highball or handed a yellowback to a 
Comrade on his uppers; a criminal who became a criminal 

ause in these prosaic days his thirst for adventurous 
excitement could only be gratified through ‘‘living by his 
wits,” and who to-day honestly believes that he has never 
committed an offense forbidden by law or cheated any 
man that did not deserve to be robbed. 
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“The Children Thought We was the Greatest 
Things They Ever Seen” 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


GLACKENS 


“Jerry” and his crew worked the States north and 
south; they knew the patrons and cuisine of every fash- 
ionable hotel upon the seaboard; and they were ready at 
a moment’s notice to hand the ‘‘come-on” any kind of a 
con. or trim him in any one of a hundred ways, from 
three-card monte down to the “‘lemon”’ or the “sick 
engineer’’ game. 

It was in the latter enterprise that they met their 
Waterloo. For those of my readers who are unfamiliar 
with this simple device let it be explained that at least 
three persons are essential to its accomplishment. A 
mining office with appropriate paraphernalia is secured, 


which one of the con- 
spirators, arrayed in 
purple and fine linen, 
occupies daily as “‘ presi- 
dent of the company.” 
Maps and diagrams 
upon the walls exhibit 
the location of the mine 
and its various stages of 
development. A “‘sure 
thing’’ advertisement is 
inserted in the personal 
column of some news- 
paper, inviting any one 
who wants to double his 
money to communicate 
by letter with A. B. 
When such a letter is 
received another of the 
gang visits the victim 
and tactfully informs 
him that he hasa brother 
who is employed as overseer at the ‘‘So-and-So”’ mine, and 
that the latter has notified him confidentially that the 
stock has greatly increased in value owing to a recent rich 
strike, of which no one is aware except the officers of the 
company and himself. The visitor then states that he 
knows of an ex-engineer of the mine who is “‘sick,’’ usu- 
ally with sciatica, at a hotel in the city, and who, ignorant 
of what has happened, may perhaps be persuaded to sell 
his stock (received for services at the mine) for a small 
part of its present actual value. The victim thinks, quite 
wisely, that he would first like to see how much the offi- 
cers of the company will agree to pay for the stock before 
he tries to buy it. He is encouraged to do so and goes 
down to the office. There the ‘‘president’’ offers to buy 
all the shares he will bring in at ten dollars each. The 
victim hurries to the hotel, finds the sick man, 
and persuades him to sell about a thousand 
shares of stock in valueless certificates for five 
thousand dollars. When he hastens back to reap 
his ill-gotten harvest the mining office is perma- 
nently closed. 

As “Jerry” and “Jim” said, ‘‘The sucker deserved to 
be stung.” Well, perhaps he did, but, by the same token, 
“Jerry” and “Jim” and their pals deserved to be in jail— 
where they all went. The gang lived on the fat of the land 
and “‘earned”’ in this simple way about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in five or six weeks. Then they were all 
arrested, save ‘‘Jim,’”’ and including ‘‘Jerry.” Pending 
their trials, and while they were out on bail, these light- 
hearted pirates had the audacity to go to Paris to enjoy 
the spoils, and to get more money in the same fashion. 

Here they met their most celebrated victim, Mr. B——. 
Ignatius L. Qualey, later sent to the penitentiary, remained 
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to manage the New York end of the business. Frank S. 
Weller, at the present time just out of Sing Sing, stayed 
to assist him and look after the pending cases. ‘‘Jim”’ 
was already abroad ‘‘making book’’ at Goodwood, whence 
he crossed to Paris to join ‘‘Jerry,’’ ‘‘ Baker Tom,” Putnam, 
Carbonel and ‘‘Colonel Colmy” on the Continent. 

At Longchamps ‘‘Colonel Colmy”’ met Mr. B—— and 
introduced ‘‘Jim” to him as a young millionaire mine- 
owner who just had money to burn. Then /‘Jerry,’’ os- 
tensibly a total stranger to all parties, turned up and 
told B how he had a brother, etc., etc.; that the 
millionaire had a lot of ‘‘Horseshoe Gold Mining” stock 
which would bring under present conditions twenty 
dollars per share, and that perhaps he could be induced, 
if properly ‘‘worked,”’ to sell for five dollars. B—— 
thought he saw a good thing, and cabled to New York to 
see what the company would pay. Qualey and Weller, in 
the World Building, offered him fifteen dollars per share 
for not less than eight thousand shares. ‘‘Jim’”’ had just 
that amount of stock, but he frankly told B—— that 
he thought it was a poor investment. But Mr. B—— 
knew better and guessed he’d risk it, and he insisted on 
giving ‘‘Jim”’ two hundred thousand francs and taking 
the certificates. Even before the steamer, which took him 
back to New York, had docked he began to suspect that 
he had been duped. The mining office was closed. 
Qualey and Weller had vanished. But B—— 
was game and he cabled back to Paris, and 
had everybody tracked down and arrested. 
They were tried, defended by Maitre Labori, 
and acquitted. Then all, except ‘‘Jim,’’ returned 
to America to stand trial in New York, and, 
much to their astonishment, were convicted 
for their offenses here. Qualey, Weller, Putnam, 
Carbonel, ‘‘ Colonel Colmy,” “Jim” and ‘‘Jerry”’ 
all went to prison, served their time and were 
discharged. Five years elapsed and ‘‘Jim’”’ was 
picked up on an old warrant on Broadway. 
The case against him had died of old age, and 
the writer, after a week or so, had him brought 
into court and moved for his discharge, which 
was granted after an admonitory lecture from 
the Court. 

‘“‘Come up to my office, ‘Jim,’”’ said I; ‘‘I 
want to know how you managed to beat it 
over in Paris.” 

“Sure thing,’’ answered ‘‘Jim.’”’ ‘‘You’ve 
done me a good turn and I’ll tell you every- 
thing I know.” 

So the cigars were brought out—the ‘‘good”’ 
ones—a stenographer was called in, and ‘“‘Jim” 
leaned back and sailed ahead. 

‘*T know you’re on the level,” he began, 
lighting a big black cigar, and running the 
fingers of his left hand through his rather 
sparse grayish-black hair, ‘‘and that there won’t be no 
come-back. I’m a free man, ain’t 1? We're quits, now, 
and I’m on the right side of the law. And ‘Jerry’s’ out 
—the finest feller God ever made—you take that from me 
straight. The best friend I ever had. Don’t use our names 
and I’ll tell you a true story that beats Innocents 
Abroad, and that’s fair to good, as you know. It was 
after we had trimmed B 

‘‘Weli,”’ said he, ‘‘there we was after havin’ pulled off 
the slickest con. game on record, with two hundred thou- 
sand francs in our jeans, all ready to cultivate the de- 
lights of Paris, and obliged to scoot for the tall grass. We 
was settin’ at one of them little iron tables out in front of 
the Hotel Continental, thinkin’ it over, when the porter, 
the swell guy in the blue uniform and gold lace, that stands 
on the front stoop—he was a particular friend of mine, by 
reason of a little side tip I had gave him on a horse that 
was going to be pulled the week before—comes up and 
says: ‘M’sieu’ Chames, there is gendarmes looking for 
you in the foyer of the hotel. It is some mistake, of course, 
but ’ and he stuck out his hands palms up as if he was 
tryin’ to tell whether it was rainin’. I seen he was giving 
me the ‘office’ (which is what we call the signal to beat 
it), and without more ado me and ‘Jerry’ slips around 
the back way, jumps in a voytoore and slides down to an 
American bar run by McCafferty, on the Roo Antoine. 

““We was both feelin’ pretty cocky, because we knew we 
hadn’t done nothin’, and had dough enough besides to 
square any court in Paris, and it was this feelin’ too good 
that made us so much trouble, for I told my friend, the bar- 
keep, to send up to the Hotel Continental after we was gone 
and look out for my trunk, as I had a particular fine pair 
of field-glasses, some pearl shirt-studs and lingerie in that 
trunk that I didn’t want to lose. So we took a drink, and 
I says to ‘Jerry’: 

‘‘*What are we going to do?’ ‘Jerry’ thought a while, 
as he always does before he expresses an opinion on any- 
thing important, which is why he never goes wrong. 

‘“‘We must fly the coop, temporary, for a more salu- 
brious clime,’ he says. ‘I don’t want to go too far,’ he 
says, ‘but I think one of them little mud baths where the 
professors go would be about our size.’ 
‘**You’re on!’ I says. ‘When shall we start?’ 
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‘**As soon as I can get my trunk,’ he says. 
‘**Sure thing,’ I says, for I knew that ‘Jerry’ had just 
blown in fourteen hundred francs the day before on the 
finest line of silk pajamas and undergarments you ever 
seen—pink and blue and other colors, good enough for 
anybody. And he had just gotten in from his tailor nine 
suits of clothes and about twenty pairs of little pointed 
French boots, that if it wasn’t for his black hair would 
make him look for all the world like Count Boni de Castel- 
lane. Well, we went around to ‘Jerry’s’ place and got his 
trunk and took it down to the Gare Lazarus, and hired a 
first-class compartment all to ourselves for Spa, where we 
arrived in due course and put up at a little hotel with 
fretsaw work all around the verandas. The board was 
all right, too, but what pained us was the fact that there 
wasn’t a thing to do in the place. It was a little bit of a 
hole down among some mountains, and hot as Forty- 
second Street and Broadway on the Fourth of July, and 
the town was all full of German doctors and queer-lookin’ 
Hey Rubes who had come there for their health. There 
wasn’t a card-game or wheel turnin’ in town, and no one 
in the place knew a hoss from a hand fire-engine. 

‘Jerry’ thought we ought to have somethin’ for a dis- 
guise, but it was so hot I hated to put any false hair on 
my face, and the only thing left was to pretend we was 
two Dutch professors— which we did the best we was able. 
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‘‘Have you ever been to a mud bath? Well, say, it has 
got the Great Salt Lake whipped to a frazzle. At the lake 
you can sit in the water all right and float around like you 
was in an easy-chair. But in the mud bath it is like a lot of 
turtles. You sail around with your head stickin’ out, and 
if you want a highball or a glass of Budweiser they shove 
it out to you on a saucer, so that the whole place looks as 
if each Dutchman had hatched out his own particular 
litter of china ducks. We used to sit in that place two or 
three hours a day, and it was enough to make you split 
your sides laughin’ to hear ‘Jerry’ guy the old roosters in 
there. He would call ’em all kinds of names, which they 
couldn’t understand, but would know they was bein’ in- 
sulted. Yet they couldn’t do nothin’ about it. And it 
made ’em mad to see us drinkin’ highballs, and crackin’ 
jokes at their expense, when they had to sit there to get 
cured of the rheumatism. 

‘‘Then we would come out and’listen to the band play in 
the park, and have lunch, and after that there was nothin’ 
to do but to go up to the room and throw cold hands till 
dinnertime. It was pretty slow, but it was better than 
bein’ locked up in some French jail, and although we was 
gettin’ pretty bored we could have stood it a while longer. 

‘“Well, one day when we was floatin’ around in the mud 
bath as usual the door opened and the porter came rushing 
in, followed by about five hundred gendarmes. Gee! you 
would have thought it was a military parade. The porter 
pointed to where we was floatin’ around readin’ La Vie 
Parisienne, and the commandant of the gendarmes yelled 
to us to come out. We pretended not to hear, and they 
stood jabberin’ at one another wonderin’ how to get us 
out without spoilin’ their uniforms. But ‘Jerry’ kept 
right on readin’ and smokin’ a cigarette and made out he 
thought they wanted to arrest an old German professor on 
the other side of the bath. The upshot of it was that I 
saw they would take it out of us hard if we didn’t come 
ashore, so after about half an hour we surrendered, and 
they locked us up in a guardhouse over nig/t. 

‘‘Now who should turn out to be at the bottom of it but 
our friend B’s cousin—a no-good sort of a fellow called 
Willie. After dinner, which so far as we was concerned 
had been nothin’ at all, in comes this Willie in the guard- 
house smokin’ a large cigar, and settin’ down at a safe 


‘Jerry’ Got Thinkin’ of the ‘Ham Tree’”’ 
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see two respectable citizens in such an aw hh. 
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‘Well,’ I says,‘ our position ain’t one-three-six to r abori, we b 
yours would be if we was outside this Ouse, «When wé 
you was anywheres but on the top of the tallest tree in qilup befoTe th 
place.’ ! gowns. 

‘*Well, he says, there was no use gettin’ irritated language 






it; that we was up against it, but that his cousin Was 
clined to be merciful, and that he was all sorts of g 
fellow himself, and that if we would slip him what wag 









of the two hundred thousand franes he would fix it go thal objectin’ 2¢ 
we could sleep at the hotel and go on our way rejoicin’ : al cleared Wy 
s’pose all is fair in love and law. ” "BB iion and £° 
‘‘‘Jerry’ give him one look as if to ask what kind of sam chief Judge 
pair of ‘come-ons’ he thought we was, and when qimall goin’ out 







feller began to put on a little more side I made a move 
if I was goin’ to throw him out of the window. That vy 
enough for Willie. 

“Well, we had a bad night of it, for they shackled y 
up with our ankles and hands together, and from that 
time on we never made a move except in these doubk 
chains. 

‘‘Next morning they had a sort of an informal hear 
where Willie appeared against us, and ‘Jerry’ threw a great 
chest about being an American citizen, and how the oy, 
rages committed upon us would result in internationg| 















complications, and so forth and so on; so that Me WORE, and 
you would have thought that he was nothiy’ gm who the & 
ing to 





less than John D. Rockefeller, to say the least 
But it didn’t do any good, and they shipped 
us off to a little place called Verviers, when 
there is a military prison, and locked us up, 
‘‘As soon as the gendarmes discovered that 








we had our rolls with us they became very humor, the 
friendly, and as long as we had the price yw had straigh 
had all the comforts of home. From therew Mm “Mr: | 
was sent to a place called Liége. Here they jm offered to | 
brought us before the Supreme Court, or what. ( dition righ 
ever it is, for extradition back to Paris. Nov, “Then F 
as I said before, so long as you have the cagh fm mi that 


on the Continent you are all right, and we had je Ut 45 


what was left of the two hundred thousand “Well, 
francs, which was the best part of it, for then Would ride 
wasn’t much to spend money on at a mud bath, jm had ab 
‘Well, it cost each of us fourteen dollars for fe COUld £0 | 
every day we was in prison at Verviers ani jm Dot WS 
Liége. We had four meals a day, and a seven- — ‘ 


course dinner in the evening which would have 
made a twenty-dollar blowout at Rector’s look 
like thirty cents; and then about eleven or 
twelve at night again we had a light supper, 
and all the Havana cigars we wanted at sixty 
cents apiece. 

‘*Whenever we traveled we went with what 
they call a convoy extraordinary. It was ‘ex- 
traordinary,’ all right. They had eight or ten gendarmes 
for fear we should climb out of the windows while the 
train was goin’ at sixty miles an hour. And we had to 
pay the convoy’s fare as well as our own, and for all their 
meals, and if they didn’t get all the wines and cigars that 
was comin’ to ’em they wanted to know the reason why. 
Some of those fellers could be very particular. Well, they 
had the drop on us, and while we had plenty of money we 
didn’t mind such an awful lot. Whenever we needed it! 
had the money telegraphed on to us through my Paris 
lawyer, Maitre Labori, who, I may say, on passong, is the 
best and cheapest lawyer I ever had anywhere. 

‘‘Well, it was necessary to get local counsel, so at Ver 
viers I retained a Belgian named Alphonse Hannotte. He 
looked like a professor and talked like a water-bottle ina 
restaurant. But the thing he was strong on was the price. 
If he walked the length of the room it was a hundred 
francs, and if he walked back again it was a hundred 
francs more. In the end it would have been a great deal 
cheaper to give all the money to the captain of the gen 
darmes, because as it was as soon as it got dark he used to 
take off our chains and let us go out, and all it cost us was 
fifty franes a day. 

“After a while they shipped us off from Liege # 





Brussels, where the extradition proceedings was to be lucky f 
held. We had come on in the usual way with our convoy chained 
extraordinary, and as soon as we arrived we was taken t0 io back 
the Palais de Justice. Now, after we had left Litge ree 
brother Hannotte had gone back to Verviers with the - he 
understanding that he should appear for us in Bruss _ od 
Maitre Labori had been working on the case all the time pe . 
down in Paris, and he had fixed it up so that the Minister “Ge 
of Justice should order us sent on at once with another wild: 
convoy extraordinary to France—otherwise it would have h ire 
taken us about two years to get away, which is the & - 
dinary time to secure extradition between two Continental ras 
countries. wate 
‘Well, Hannotte had all our papers which we had had aan 
sent him from America to prove our good citizenship, a0¢ pret 


how respectable we was, and what hard-working men, 

members of the church, and so on and so forth, and you 
would have thought we was a pair of deacons at a Friday- 
evening prayer-meetin’. But inasmuch as he had gone 
















to Verviers he was not on to the fact that the day 
we started for Brussels, at the instruction of Mattre 
Mes, we had waived extradition at Liege. 
“When we got into the Palais de Justice we was stood 
before the judges, which was seven in all, dressed in 
up sown. We had hired a schoolmaster to interpret 
blac OT ve to us, and tell us what was goin’ on, and this 
aster was always sayin’ how the Rope ~ _— 
me lin’ everythin’ wrong; and then we would 
: hen ne Court would want to find out what we were 
piectin’ about, which all took a long time. Finally it was 
" oad up, and we said we was willin’ to waive extradi- 
it and go back voluntary to stand our trials. Then the 
Chief Judge signed his name to the papers and they were 
ali goin’ out to get a drink, when all of a sudden brother 
Hannotte rides up on a bicycle, dressed in knickerbockers 
and golf stockings, with a long black gown floatin’ out 
behind and a cap with a tassel on it, and, rushin’ into 
the tribunal of justice just as they were goin’ to adjourn, 
jumped up behind the bar and commenced to harangue 
the Court to beat the band. If we had not been all chained 
we would have made some sort of move to stop him; 
and the schoolmaster got very much excited and told us 
that Hannotte had got everything mixed up, and said we 
would die rather than go back to France. Then the school- 
master butted in and told the Court that Hannotte was all 
wrong, and Hannotte got very angry and wanted to know 
who the schoolmaster was. And it looked like it was 
‘ng to be a cat-fight. Then it came out that Hannotte 
had ridden on his bicycle all the way from Verviers to 


































wher ff Lidge in order to save carfare, with his robes tied on to the 
up bicycle, and with his little cap jammed down over his fore- 
d that head. And being as the judges all had some sense of 
- very fl humor, they began to laugh, and the Chief Judge, after he 
ce we i had straightened out his face, said: 
re We “Mr. Hannotte, these gentlemen have voluntarily 
they offered to return to France and have waived their extra- 
what. (@ dition rights.’ 5 ; : 
Now “Then Hannotte got very much excited, and said, ‘Oui, 
cash #4 oui,’ that it was news to him. And all of a sudden the 
e had court was adjourned. 

Isand “Well, Hannotte was mad and hot and reckoned he 
then (@ would ride back with us on the train, but ‘Jerry’ thought 
bath, he had about enough of him, and told him he guessed he 
s for could go back the way he came—on his bicycle. Han- 


and (notte was very much offended and said that he had been 
insulted, and that if we were not miserable convicts he 
would demand satisfaction. Then ‘Jerry’ said it was 
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be lucky for him all right that we were 

y i chained up, and for him please to give 

 @ us back our private papers which be- 

e longed to us. But the professor said 

¢ that he had a lien on ’em for twenty-five thousand francs 
. which we still owed him; that we had never paid him 
¢ @ anything, and that his services were really worth fifty 
t & thousand. 

r .“Gee!_ When he said that I thought ‘Jerry’ would go 
e @ Wild; for the professor had been chargin’ us about five 
» hundred francs a minute and wanted cash for everythin’, 
| @ and we had never gotten any receipt from him. Well, 


when ‘Jerry’ gets his dander up you want to stand from 
under, and in about twenty minutes he had Counselor 
Hannotte scared to a pulp and had threatened to impeach 
him, and have him disbarred, and arrested for larceny, and 

hired another lawyer. The upshot of it was that 
Hannotte was glad enough to get on his bicycle and ride 
back-home again. 
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‘*Well, in a few days word came to send us 
immediately with a convoy extraordinary on 
a special train into France. Labori tele- 
graphed us on the money, and at six o’clock 
in the morning the next day they put on our 
chains and walked us over to our special 
train, consisting of an engine and two cars, 
which we had paid for in order to go forty ° 
miles to the nearest town across the border. 
We were so dangerous that in spite of our 
chains we had to take twelve gendarmes with 
us and feed ’em besides, including beer. And 
the way those fellows ate is worth a trip to 
Coney Island. 

‘‘At about twelve o’clock we arrived at a 
place called Givet, and being it was the anni- 
versary of the Fall of the Bastile, which is the 
Fourth of July in France, the whole town 
was closed up, and there was no one there to 
take charge of us. The convoy extraordi- 
nary telephoned and telegraphed all over, 
but the telephone girls had gone off to 
Sulzberger’s annual picnic, and the Tele- 
graphers’ Union was on a trip to Dreamland. 

‘*After a while the convoy got tired of seein’ us round, 
and anyhow they wanted to go back to Liége, so they 
chucked ‘Jerry’s’ trunk on the platform and told us to 
pick it up. Now ‘Jerry’ had been ’specially particular 
about havin’ that trunk go everywhere with us because he 
didn’t want to lose his silk lingerie, yet he hadn’t figured 
on bein’ a ‘ham fattener.’ But the gendarmes were gettin’ 
ugly, and one of them stuck ‘Jerry’ in the leg with his 
bayonet, so we had to pick the trunk up and start down 
the road a mile to the banks of the river Meuse, where there 
was a roadhouse and summer garden. They drove us 
around back of the barn to a henhouse, and told us to get 
inside of it. 

“It was two o’clock in the afternoon and the hottest day 
I can remember, and because it was a holiday, I guess, all 
the hens had gone inside the house and were settin’ on 
poles under the roof. Well, we had to sit under the hens 
from one until four while the convoy extraordinary got 
drunk on our money. By and by they came back to the 
henhouse and called us out and began to have fun beatin’ 
us. They thought it was the greatest joke you ever seen 
to stick us in the leg with a three-cornered bayonet. 

“*A little after four, while we were dancin’ around like 
Apache prisoners, four gendarmes from a little village 
called Femme ap- 
peared and gave a 
receipt for us. 
Femme was only 
six miles away, and 
‘Jerry’ and I 
picked up the trunk 
and started off 
again. 

““Now, mind, my 
right ankle was 
chained to ‘Jerry’s’ 
right ankle, and my 
left ankle to his left 
ankle, and in addi- 
tion to that we was 
chained to the 
trunk, which 
weighed about 
three hundred 
pounds. When I 
saw we had got to 


lug that Saratoga 
six miles I suggested 
to ‘Jerry’ to take out 
some of his shoes, 
but he seemed to 
think that inasmuch 
as we had lugged 
them a mile already, 
and they had cost so 
much, that we might 
as well carry them a 


“Where We was Floatin’ 
Around Readin’ 
La Vie Parisienne’’ 








“He Looked Like a Professor and Talked 
Like a Water-Bottle in a Restaurant” 


little farther. So we pounded 
along and at about 6:30 in 
the evening arrived at our 
destination. 

‘It was a big féte day and 
the whole town and all the 
people was as drunk as lords, 
including the high military 
mug of the place, who was 
known as the Commissioner- 
at-Large. Well, he was ‘at 
large’ all right when we got 
there, and, what was more, 
he could speak English. He 
was just in the state to work 
a con. game on, and ‘Jerry’ 
started in right off to tell the 
old Commissioner how we 
were victims of a horrible 
mistake. He took the old 
chap aside and explained to 
him that I was a millionaire 
worth between eighty and 
ninety million dollars, and 
how there would probably be a war between the United 
States and France because I had been arrested at all. 
But the most particular grievance he had at the moment 
was that we had not been sent right through to Paris on 
a ‘special.’ 

‘Well, the Commissioner took it all in, and said it was 
an outrage, and at once hurried off to the telegraph station 
to order a special train for us. Just then one of the gen- 
darmes butted in and said that we had only sixty-five 
francs between us. But ‘Jerry’ perked right up and said 
that all the Commissioner need to do would be to telegraph 
to our banker Monseer McCafferté, in Paris, and he would 
send us all the money we needed. So the Commissioner 
went off and paid for the telegram and then ordered a 
banquet served in the courtyard of the gendarmerie. It 
was the finest thing you ever seen in your life. All the 
officers were invited, and we had twelve quarts of wine, 
besides ten courses to eat. We offered to pay for it, but 
the Commissioner would not hear of it. 

“**Gentlemen,’ says he, drinking off a big bumper of 
fizz, ‘you are the guests of France to-day; you are the 
guests of the Army of France—votre santé !’ 

‘*Well, we were not going to be backward in coming 
forward, so we asked all the soldiers in and ordered two 
more cases of wine for. them, and because we were feeling 
pretty good we gave the sixty-five francs to a gendarme, 
and sent him out to buy some fireworks. Then we told 
the gendarmes to go and get their children, and by nine 
o'clock the place was so full of kids you couldn't step with- 
out treading on two or three of ’em. ‘ 

‘Well, the Commissioner thought sure we was million- 
aires when he seen the pinwheels and Roman candles, and 
he and his officers sat at a table while ‘Jerry’ and I wenta 
couple of hundred feet off and began to do the ‘ Keralfrey’ 
act. The children thought we was the greatest things 
they ever seen, and for about thirty minutes we forgot 
where we was and how we come there, lookin’ at the kids 
watch the pinwheels. ‘Jerry’ was standin’ with a little 
pinwheel about the size of a rosette they stick in a horse’s 
ear, and havin’ as much fun with it all by himself as if he 
was drivin’ a sixty-horse-power motor-car, and I was 
shootin’ off a candle, when the next thing I knew somebody 
hit me in the back of the neck with the butt of a rifie and 
picked me up and lugged me off about fifty feet to where 
there was a little round iron door in the stone wall, like 
the door of a furnace, and threw me in like a shovelful 
of coal. 

“Well, I landed about two feet below the level of the 
ground on top of ‘Jerry,’ and my hands and feet went into 
muck that must have been three inches deep. It was pitch 
black in there, and when ‘Jerry’ started to groan I thought 
sure everything was up, but finally 
we got on our feet and found we had 
no bones broken, but we couldn’t 
make out what was the matter. 

“Well, about an hour later, a gen- 
darme unbolted the furnace door and 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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How They Make Ends Meet i 
New York g 


EW YORK CITY of late years has been spending 


N about two hundred miliion dollars annually— 


roughly, a hundred and thirty-five millions for 
running expenses and sixty-five millions for permanent 
improvements. This is equal to about one-third the total 
net ordinary expenditures of the United States Govern- 


ment, and is over four times the expenditures of Chicago, 


which has about sixty per cent. the population of New 
York. New York’s budget for 1908 comes to $143,572,- 
266. In addition, an issue of fifty millions of fifty-year 


bonds was floated in February. 

At the end of 1907 Greater New York was ten years old. 
Besides expenditures from revenue topping a thousand 
millions, indebtedness of the city was increased upward 
of three hundred millions in the decade. 
Including the latest bond issue, the net 
funded debt amounts well toward six hun- 
dred millions, or, say, sixty per cent. of the 
debt.of the United States. This, roughly, equals the 
debt of such countries as Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Egypt, the Netherlands, Turkey ; but the annual cost 
of running New York much exceeds that of any of those 
countries. It is nearly as much as the cost of running 
Australia or Spain. The Census Bureau reported that in 
1902 the net indebtedness of all the States, Territories, 
counties, cities and towns of the United States amounted 
to a billion, eight hundred million, of which the metrop- 
olis alone accounted for about one-fifth. 


The Most Expensive City in the World 


IVE years ago ex-Comptroller Coler was able tosay that 
New York was the most expensive city in the world, her 
budget exceeding that of London or Paris. In the last 
five years the budget has increased about forty per cent. 
All this, of course, is nothing against New York. A lot 
of the money has been well spent; but the opulent scale 
upon which the city herself lives affects living conditions 
for the people. It is good to have finely-paved, cleanly- 
swept streets—at least in the better sections—attractive 
parks, a splendid public library, river embankments, docks. 
But somebody has to pay. The Census report on cities 
for 1905 gives salaries and wages of the police department 
of New York as $11,366,417, and of all cities of the United 
States having more than thirty thousand inhabitants as 
$37,863,902. The gallant mounted policemen lend a 
pleasing detail to the Fifth Avenue panorama. Nobody 
would wish them away-—especially if acquainted with 
certain police activities in more sequestered spots. But 
they cost something. 

About eighty per cent. of New York’s revenues are 
derived from taxes. Real estate, of course, pays practi- 
cally allthetaxes. Wealth in the form of personal property 
is discoverable everywhere except in thé assessor’s office. 
Moreover, the city’s bor- 
rowing power is limited 
to ten per. cent. of the 
assessed value of prop- 
erty, which, again, prac- 
tically means realty. So 
the town’s ability to 
maintain the pace of the 
last decade rests upon the 
land; and rents are 
higher, not only posi- 
tively, but relatively to 
incomes, than elsewhere. 

The law says that realty 
shall be valued for assess- 
ment at its true value. 
Prior to 1903 the law was 
interpreted with the cus- 
tomary indulgence for 
afflicted landowners. In 
that year, to enlarge bor- 
rowing power and increase 
revenue, the valuations were marked up to a point more 
nearly in accord with the law, the increase in valuation 
over the previous year being 43 per cent. Assessed value 
of the land in New York increased from two and a half 
billions in 1898 to six and a quarter billions in 1907. If we 
add a third to the first year’s figures, to allow for the differ- 
ent method of valuation adopted in 1903, the increase is 
still nearly three billions, or a hundred per cent. That 
means more taxes; also, more rent. At last year’s valua- 
tion the land in New York City is worth more, by a billion 
dollars, than all the land, with improvements, in the 


It isn’t that He Competes with 
the Real Clerks, but He 
Demoralizes Them More or Less 
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You Will Find Here and There a Twenty-five-Dollar-a-Month 
Broker’s Clerk Who Puts Up at a Very Comfortable Club 


Plain Living and High Thinking 
at Metropolitan Prices 


States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, as reported by 
the Census for 1904; more than all the land, with improve- 
ments, west of the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 

New Yorkers point to these facts collectively with great 
pride. But the facts are made possible only by a colossal 
rent roll, and each individual contributor thereto points to 
his own particular eontribution with horror. Several 
frugal NewYorkers, noting that the city is about to enlarge 
the police force or erect a handsome statue, button their 
coats and shiver. It means, primarily, rent. 

The last three years building operations in the city have 
averaged over two hundred million dollars annually. In 
ten years over a billion and a half has been spent on build- 
ings. In the Wall Street district twenty or more structures 
exceed twenty stories in height. One, just about com- 
pleted, has forty-one stories and reaches six hundred and 
twenty-one feet from the sidewalk; and already, up on 
Madison Square, one that will overtop it by forty feet is 
well along in construction. 


The Widespread Influence of Wall Street 


KYSCRAPERS mean transportation; and New York, 
with the most skyscrapers, uses more of it, positively 
and relatively, than any other city. Receipts of the street 
cars, elevated roadsand subways of the city amount to sixty- 
two million dollars a year—practically all five-cent fares. 
This compares with twenty-seven million dollars’ receipts 
of the Chicago street cars and elevated roads. Surface, 
subway and elevated lines in New York carry something 
like a billion passengers a year. It seems to the casual 
observer that the population spends most of its time being 
shunted upand down and across the island and adjured 
by a subway guard to ‘‘Step lively!” or else in sham- 
ing the economy of a sardine can in the Brooklyn 
bridge cars. 

Great enterprises to enlarge transportation facilities 
have been undertaken of late years, including the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and McAdoo tunnels under the 
Hudson River, Pennsylvania and subway tunnels 
under the East River and two huge bridges across that 
river. The cost of these undertakings—all now far 
toward completion—has been estimated at two hun- 
dred and sixty-three million dollars. Very recently 
the Public Service Commission has approved plans for 
additional subways, to be financed by the city, at a 
cost of sixty-seven millions. The New York Central, 
also, is spending many millions on terminal improve- 
ments, partly to accommodate suburban travel. 

It might be urged that these things have nothing 
to do with the average person’s cost of living. Yet 
they do in some degree tend to fix conditions and set a 
pace for pretty nearly everybody. They area part of 
what makes New York, for the average man, the most 
expensive town to live in. I mention them by way of sug- 
gesting that New York rather differs from other big towns. 
It is a kind of empire. 

An empire must have its court—a particular place and 
crowd that give the high light to the whole picture. New 
York’s court, of course, is Wall Street. The Chicago 
Board of Trade, the Philadelphia Bourse, the Boston 
Stock Exchange have no place in the sum of existence in 
those cities which could be at all compared with the place 
the Stock Exchange occupies in the life of New York. 
Not, by any means, that all even of the well-to-do are in 
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ILLUSTRATED BY H. RALBIgy ten or fift 
i In orde 
the game; but most of them are aware of it, Gap with tena 
and high living proverbially go together. The tick gm much °F 
convenient to the ornate café, and even if its letters tenants t 
numerals are Greek to you, you can read its influence sm houses an 
the price of the meal. like saltix 
The game itself continually attracts to the city m tenants, | 
the same crowd that one is aware of in a smaller Am return UF 
when the races are on—but on an extended scale, the opera 
put up at the big hotels, look after their bets and gm extent 
prodigally. And from everywhere in the country me Like al 
with a cash surplus to dispose of come to the metron.iit able to © 
Technically not of New York, this constant floating pop they are 
lation colors the life of the place more than the like er features: 
does that of any, other big American city. A though live, 9 | 
resident observed that the Wald complair 
Astoria was the most typical thing in auriferot 
York, but New Yorkers really had noth extravag 
to do with it. In February one very « Fer a 
brated non-resident New Yorker performed the — who } 
of ‘‘ swearing off”’ his personal assessment in the city few occu 
His suite at the hotel is said to cost him sixty thay %¢™0™ 
sanda year; but he explained that all the property he owns of stock 
in the city was not worth above a thousand dollars, Whik who stal 
he claims legal residence in Texas, he is, in the commm bottom | 
view, much more a New Yorker than the simple West Si this att 
grocer who has lived there all his life—perhaps in the vey monly { 
same block or even in the very same house. In that viey, week. : 
in fact, he is as typical a New Yorker as the indigen energet 
Jewish pants-maker beyond the Bowery. so work 
This common view takes in the picturesque opulence ¢ a book 
Fifth Avenue and the picturesque poverty of the love dlerk, W 
East Side. Yet out of the 4,285,435 inhabitants of thie t *¥° 
city (according to the latest estimate of the Board ¢ a week. 
Health), there must be at least three and a half milling iust@b 
who neither expand on the avenue nor contract in Bast sevent) 
Side tenements. Some inquiry touching their experiene or a hu 
of prosperity may be interesting. For a majority of them, — 
I should say, the experience has not been an especially tional 
happy one. It strikes me that, in the ten-year cycle which and ty 
began in 1897, incomes, relatively to the cost of living, hundre 
have increased rather less in New York than in the country in time 
generally. gin . 
For the great majority which we are considering, in- about 
creased cost of living in New York is a very positive:fact } iy 
It begins with rent. On Manhattan Island pretty nearly fi meg 
everybody is a renter except the affluent, or those, by no ‘ill be 
means inconsiderable in number, who live affluently upm ng 
their expectations and nerve. Inquiry among real-estate larger 
agents and reference to the inquiries of others shows that ag 
in all the districts where self-supporting people of modes Tanei 
income live the advance in rent in ten years has been about angl 
twenty-five per cent. This is the rule in that great city —_ 
north of about One Hundredth Street, which compan- Pui 
tively few casual visitors to New York are even aware di, ; 
except as to the spot that includes the university, th ore 
cathedral and Grant’s tomb. It is really pleasanter, to’ ble 
democrat, than the familiar city below the park-a on 
region, mainly, of sedate rows of flats facing clean, respett- sain 
able, dull streets. In districts favored by the more lucky, dela 


and, consequently, more pretentiously improved —as, {at 
example, the strip a little west of the Park—the increase 
in rents has been even greater. The most overcrowdel 
tenement districts have not escaped. 


The Financing of an Apartment House 


— typical process by which so much of the increase 
income of the town has gone back to the land and the 
landlord is interesting. It is exactly the Stock Exchangt 
process applied to realty. Most of the residential cot- 
struction is of ‘‘multi-family” houses, as the building 
department calls them—which includes everything froms 
tenement to a swell apartment house. The last thn 
years, fifteen thousand such houses, costing three hundred 
and fifty-seven million dollars and containing a hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand apartments, have been Dui 
The builder, very often, is simply a speculator, operating 
on a slim margin. He goes to a building loan operate, 
who may be an individual capitalist or a corporatia 
The lender buys or leases the lot, the builder simply put 
ting up a margin—sometimes ten per cent. The build 
then contracts for material, labor and so on. The mai 

he can get on credit, paying, from time to time, for the 
amount that has gone into the house. As the building 
progresses the lender will advance, from time to time, 

to the cost of that part which has been completed, | 
with the money the lender thus advances the b 








his bills for material and so on. In this way the 
can put up the structure with little capital of his 
agg the lender times his loans so that they will 
sit J soon after the structure is finished. If, when the 
is finished, the builder can promptly sell it at an 
vance of ten or fifteen per cent. above cost, he takes his 
ad t, and the operation is essentially as though he had 
aur Steel preferred on a ten-point margin and got a 
ten or fifteen point rise—doubling his money or better. 
In order to sell to advantage the house should be filled 
with tenants. Up in Harlem some time ago there was 
uch complaint of the ‘‘free rent” evil—builders giving 
° ts two or three months’ rent free in order to fill their 
houses and sell them advantageously, which is something 
like salting the mine. But, if the operation succeeds, the 
tenants, finally, must pay a rental which will yield a fair 


“ity mud < : 
upon the price at which the house was sold. That 
re - coention has, in the main, succeeded is proven by the 


extent to which it has been practiced. 

Like all speculations it is fine business for those who are 
able to connect with the hundred per cent. profits. But 
they are really very few; and it is one of the melancholy 
features of New York that a great majority of those who 
live, so to speak, in the very mouth of the cornucopia 
complain loudly of their luck. The hands who operate the 
guriferous machinery of Wall Street itself are by no means 
extravagantly paid, and suffer by prosperity. 

Fer an industrious young man—not necessarily sober 
— who possesses just the right blend of character and luck, 
few occupations, short of discovering bonanza gold mines, 
are more profitable than that 
of stock-broker. The youth 
who starts in properly at the 
bottom of the ladder to learn 
this attractive trade com- 
monly gets five dollars a 
week. If he is bright and 
energetic he may in a year or 
so work up to be assistant to 
a bookkeeper or margin 
clerk, when he will probably 
get twelve or fifteen dollars 
aweek. If he then becomes 
justa bookkeeper he will get 
seventy-five dollarsa month, 
or a hundred if he is a good 
bookkeeper. If he is excep- . 
tional he will get a hundred , = 
and twenty-five or even a 
hundred and fifty. He may 
in time become a good mar- 
gin clerk, when he will get 
about forty dollars a week; but this, in a broker’s office, isa 
very responsible position, requiring experience. After that, 
there is possibility of managership of a branch office at 
five or six thousand a year, an interest in the firm, a 
killing in Copper, or marriage with a rich widow. But the 
larger prizes, necessarily, are comparatively few. There 


s that is a general impression that the level of salaries has in- 
rodest creased somewhat, but not very much, the last ten years. 
about Tangible evidence of such average increase is hard to find. 
t city Lerger remuneration, after a good season, is apt to come 
pare: by way of a more liberal gift at Christmas. 

re of The wide lure of the Street attracts a considerable 
y, the number of young men who are anxious to learn the 
toa brokerage business at any price, and whose parents are 
ks able to pay the price. You will find here and there a 
pect: twenty-five-dollar-a-month broker’s clerk who puts up at 
icky, a very comfortable club and spends about twenty-five 
5, for dollars a week on luncheons. 

rease 

wded The Nuisance of the Rich Clerk 


—— rich clerk is generally just a nuisance,’ observed 
the experienced manager of a large office. ‘‘He 
comes in because he is the son of an important customer of 
the firm, or of a relative or social friend. He wan‘s to 
learn something about the business—but not very much. 
Probably he expects to put in money and become a part- 
her, and he figures that there will always be plenty of 
clerks to know the dry details. I don’t think he affects the 
real clerks in the way of keeping down wages, because, as 
arule, you can’t depend upon him to do the work of a real 
clerk. In rush times, when the force is overworked, he is as 
apt as not to take an hour and a half to lunch. If you want 
m especially of an afternoon he has an engagement to 
Play golf or polo. If there is night work he will probably 
ve to quit at six o’clock to keep a dinner engagement. 
It isn’t that he competes with the real clerks, but he de- 
moralizes them more or less. He wears expensive clothes, 
and often some of the boys try to imitate him—take his 
friendly tips about the best place to buy haberdashery, 
and so forth—which deranges their finances. Maybe, in a 
of generosity, he takes out a bunch of the office force 
Whom he happens to like and treats them to too much to 
drink. Usually he is a nuisance. Of course, there are 
exceptions; but I’ve never seen more than about enough 
of them to prove the rule.” 
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Then the Average Pay 
of Female Employees 
was Reported as Four Dollars 
and Fifty Cents a Week 
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I have heard mentioned a suspicion that the moral 
atmosphere was not all that a fond parent might desire. 
Ever and anon comes up the case of the clerk who takes a 
shy at the market on his own hook—sometimes very 
luckily; often, not. Embezzlement, not so much of 
money as of news, happens oftener than one would wish. 
I mean the clerk who learns of an important market opera- 
tion in which the house is engaged and ‘‘tips it off’’ to 
some unscrupulous broker, who will, in consideration 
thereof, ‘‘carry”’ him for a hundred shares of this or that. 
It is said there have been shysters who have made quite a 
specialty of receiving such stolen information from clerks. 


How Bank Clerks are Affected 


AID the manager quoted above: ‘‘ When I see a bright 
youngster come in here I advise him to go learn a trade. 
There are a tremendous lot of young men nowadays who 
pay a large price for the privilege of wearing a clean collar. 
They seek light, genteel work. That’s just the kind any- 
body can do. The broker’s clerk or bank clerk in Wall 
Street who could not be replaced in half an hour is a rare 
article. So what can they expect?” 

Which opinion is of some value as bearing upon the 
question whether clerks have benefited materially by the 
prosperous cycle. 

The Wall-Street bank clerk’s pay ranges along with that 
of the broker’s clerk. Beginning as a messenger he gets 
twenty-five to fifty dollars a month; but if he gets fifty he 
must have had experience. A man anywhere from twenty- 
five to thirty years old may reasonably expect to 
be an assistant bookkeeper at seven to eight hun- 
dred dollars a year; or, perhaps, a ledger man at a 
thousand dollars. As a rule, the banks take in a 
man for whatever position he may be qualified to 
fill— provided he isn’t too old. Generally speaking, 
there is a dead line at about the age of thirty-five. 
“Why?” I asked the head of the clerical force in 
a large institution. ‘‘If a man past thirty-five is 
out of a job he’s had his chance,” he replied. 

The average salary in the larger banks, excluding 
the officers, is somewhere from nine hundred to a 
thousand dollars a year; and the general advance 
in the last ten years appears to have been ten to 
fifteen per cent.—or rather under half the advance 
in cost of living. As compared with the union 
workman, the clerk has generally the advantage of 
more secure employment and more stable wages. 
But there are exceptions. Asa result of the Octo- 
ber panic a dozen banks and trust companies in 
New York closed their doors. A number were 
small concerns; several have been or will be re- 
opened. But the result to the clerical forces must have 
been very unpleasant on the whole. And I hear that at 
least one well-advertised institution, headed by a gentle- 
man of considerable fame, met the exigencies of the crisis 
by heroically cutting all clerical salaries ten per cent. 

It was a clerk who wrote, the latter part of January: 
‘‘We are not criminals. Many of us, no doubt, have not 
been as saving and thrifty in times past as we might have 
been; but we would gladly work if we knew where to find 
it. We avail ourselves of the shelter of libraries, reading- 
rooms, missions; but when these places close up at night 
we are turned into the street. J have not been in a bed for 
five days and nights, and have not had my shoes off during 
that time.” 

Of course, that clerk’s cost of living has much decreased. 
Having practically no money it now costs him practically 
nothing. And there are in New York very many, roughly 
classed as clerks, whose cost of living is immaterial because 
they do not now and never have received a living wage. 
Ten years ago the New York Assembly solemnly resolved, 
‘‘Whereas, there are a hundred thousand women, on many 
of whom families are dependent, employed in New York 
City, whose average wages are sixty 
cents a day,’ and so forth. 

That meant, more especially, sweat- 
shop workers; but the Assembly com- 
mittee, which finally reported pursuant 
to the resolution mentioned above, 
found that wages of women in mercan- 
tile establishments were ‘‘not suffi- 
cient for full support.” That is just as 
much the condition now as it was ten 
years ago. Then the average pay of 
female employees in the retail stores 
was reported as four dollars and fifty 
cents a week. Now, commonly, the 
saleswoman gets six dollars a week at 
first, and a dollar more after some 
years of service. All large employers 
can, of course, point with pride to a 
good many women who are getting 
considerably more. They should have 
something to which they can point with 
pride. There are also male clerks and 
salesmen—many of them young— who 
get forty to sixty dollars a week. How 





He May in a Year or So 
Work Up to be Assistant to a 
Bookkeeper or Margin Clerk 


much, if any, less they 
got ten years ago is 
immaterial. 

Nothing less than 
eight hundred dollars a 
year—or, say, sixty- 
five dollars a month— 
can be considered a liv- 
ing wage for a married 
clerk in New York. 
By which I mean that 
unless he is a rare spec- 
imen he cannot subsist, 
with an average family, 
on less than that with- 
out deterioration. 

For the clerk, or 
man of modest salary, 
who is over the line and 
does maintain a family 
without deterioration, the cost of living has probably ad- 
vanced one-third the last ten years. In no important sal- 
aried division that I can find has there been anything like 
the same general advance in pay. After considering this 
question of the cost of living, the New York Bureau of 
Labor Statistics says: ‘‘The evidence tends to show an 
advance of thirty to thirty-five per cent. since 1897, vary- 
ing with the income and style of living of different families 
and also with local rents. The earnings of wage-workers 
have on an average increased fully as much in the same 
period (which we will consider later). Some few salaried 
employees, principally retail clerks, are included in the sta- 
tistics, but their gains have been far below the average.” 

Concerning the salaried man’s rent, a real-estate agent 
north of the Park said: ‘‘My books show that rents in this 
district have advanced about twenty-five per cent. in ten 
years; but, for a certain class, of whom there are a good 
many hereabout, the advance has been rather more. I 
mean the clerk or salaried man getting, say, a hundred toa 
hundred and fifty a month. At twenty to thirty dollars a 
month he can get the same steam-heated four or five room 
flat that he had ten years ago at about twenty-five per 
cent. less. But he doesn’t want it now. With these good 
times, block after block of that sort has filled up with 
prosperous mechanics and so on—people, generally 
speaking, who live in a rather different way from the 
salaried man. In short, the clerk feels they’re not just 
his kind. So, to keep among his own kind, he goes to a 
little better street and pays a little more rent —say twenty- 
eight dollars, or thirty, or thirty-two and a half.”’ 





If You Want Him Especially of 
an Afternoon He has an 
Engagement to Play Golf or Polo 


What it Costs the Man of Modest Salary 


ERHAPS, taking it by and large, a clerk’s class feeling is 

his most expensive appurtenance. More than anything 
else it keeps him unorganized. A class feeling, however, 
is not always unprofitable to the landlord. For instance, 
there are spots up around One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Street where the negroes have come in numerously. And 
when negroes come into a neighborhood previously white 
the landlord usually runs up the rent on them ten to 
twenty per cent. I found the same thing in Chicago, and 
it is common everywhere. 

With his cost of living a third higher, and his income 
at most fifteen per cent. greater, the clerk’s struggle to 
maintain himself on the same relative plane is complicated 
by the fact that a great number—in what he might, with 
fond class-consciousness, deem an inferior social scale — 
have enjoyed decidedly larger gains in income than he has. 

One must pay for cherishing a standard. In localities 
favored by those who are able to indulge their tastes in 
that respect, the advance in rents has been rather greater 
than in commoner districts. It appears, too, that staple 
articles of food are not only much higher—as one would 
expect—but have advanced rather 
more in such so-called ‘‘select’”’ neigh- 
borhoods. A retail price-list from a 
workman’s neighborhood on the lower 
West Side and one from a “‘select”’ res- 
idence district show an average differ- 
ence of about sixty per cent. in meats, 
butter, eggs, milk and vegetables. No 
doubt the articles at the select grocer’s 
and butcher’s are superior. 

One way to find out how the clerk 
or salaried man has fared is to ask him. 
The answers I got were surprisingly 
alike. And it seems that—keeping 
always within the limits of moderate 
income—the better off the man has 
been positively, the more his cost of 
living has advanced. ‘I’ve had this 
same job thirteen years,” said one 
whose discretion may be trusted. ‘‘In 
that time my salary has increased just 
ten per cent. In 1897 I was getting 
twenty-five hundred a year; now I’m 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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FANCHON THE LOBSTE 


H, IT was an ad- 
QO mirable lobster! 
Excellent! Per- 
fect! Pierre Piquard 
gesticulated with joy, 
both plump, white 
hands clasped before his 
throat, even while 
Francois gesticulated 
with pain. There had 
been other lobsters that 
had arrived sturdily 
protesting after their 
long and tiresome jour- 
ney from the East, but none with the tremendous vitality 
and spirit of thisone. The moment Francois, used to the 
feeble and sluggish movements of the creatures, had 
thrust down his hand, there came a swift movement and 
a click, and, behold, from one lean finger of the dancing 
Francois dangled the entire weight of the beast! 

Monsieur Piquard—the inventor of those well-known 
and justly-celebrated condiments, the sauce Pierre, the 
sauce F'anchon, the sauce Américaine, the sauce a la Patrie 
even !—wasin hisown august person a witness to this, and 
with his own lips he cried out inadmiration; with hisown 
lips, too, he shrilly berated Francois when that menial, 
with a so great impatience and carelessness, swore and 
gave his arm a jerk that landed the 
lobster across the clean kitchen in a 
pile of fine, sifted flour which lay all 
ready for the making of the famous 
pastry ala Piquard. With hisown hand 
Pierre picked up the splendid crea- 
ture and washed it and examined each claw and tentacle. 

What relief—ah, what ecstatic relief!—that it was un- 
harmed, absolutely unharmed, and that its glorious spirit, 
in place of being dampened by this rude experience, was 
only aroused to greater intrepidity! Even as he held it 
the beady eyes glared defiance at him, and every claw and 
tentacle waved with the fighting mettle which, wherever 
exhibited, must command such profound veneration from 
every brave and undaunted Frenchman; and there is no 
other sort of Frenchman, as everybody knows. 

That evening, when one of the patrons who had helped 
to make Pierre’s little Café Piquard so prosperous ordered 
a broiled lobster, Pierre brought out the prize with his 
own hands—so condescending he was—to show it to his 
guest before it was treated to the process incomparable by 
which Pierre made every lobster a dish that it were a 
shame to set before one not of noble blood; for, mark 
you, Pierre himself was of Orleans, and, though La Patrie 
was as dear to him, though an exile from her beautiful 
shores, as to every patriot, his inmost heart was still with 
the old régime. 

‘‘All right, Pierre,” said the guest, nodding carelessly, 
and picked up his paper. 

The heart of Pierre sank. Was this all the regard that 
was to be paid to the finest lobster that had ever come into 
the Café Piquard’s kitchen? Ha, the insensate! Pierre, 
still holding the tray at the side of the guest, looked down 
upon the brave animal with pity that it had aroused no 
more enthusiasm than this. It was so perfect as it lay 
sprawled out in its glory of delicately shaded green upon 
the white napkin, waving its feelers with the unquenchable 
valor that had at the very firsi won Pierre’s esteem. 

“But is it not beautiful?” he insisted. 

The guest glanced indifferently at it, even as the 
marvelous lobster lifted one claw and brought it 
down with a thump. 

“Tt will be far more handsome, Pierre, after it has 
turned a bright red,’’ he observed dryly, and looked 
at his watch with much significance; then he turned 
his paper to the market page. ‘ 

Pierre said no more. With as near to a martial 
stride as one can assume when one is but five feet 
two in height, and forty-two inches around the waist, 
and has a triple chin, he made his way back to the 
kitchen; but, though his outward demeanor was 
brave enough, within he was sunk to the very depths 
of despair; crushed; annihilated! Here he himself, 
Piquard, the proprietor, Pierre Piquard, the chef 
incomparable, had done his guest the honor to him- 
self bring out the choicest tidbit in his possession ; 
and even the graciousness, let alone the grand lob- 
ster, the lobster magnificent, had not been appre- 
ciated! It was as the casting of pearls before swine, 
and, as Pierre looked down upon this prize crustacean, 
his artistic soul was filled with sadness unutterable. 

The water was already boiling, but Pierre shook 
his head and flung his hands toward Heaven. 

“Tt shall not be!” he declared. ‘Francois, you 
shall prepare another lobster, any other lobster, and 
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you shall do it all with your own hands. See, I give you 
the chance for an artistic triumph. I shall not touch it. 
I shall not even look. But this lobster I shall save till one 
comes who is worthy to have it served with the sauce & la 
Patrie.”’ 

That guest never came. Time after time, Pierre, with 
his own hands, brought forth the incomparable lobster, 
but never did it arouse in any breast the degree of enthu- 
siasm that entitled the beholder to so rare a treat. For 
one thing, they were always in a hurry, these Americans. 
It was the only drawback to his delight in life that not one 
who came to his café would take the time to comprehend 
the exquisite shading in palatability of which Pierre, the 
deft, the accomplished, the talented, was capable. But 
not yet did Pierre know Americans. Without his being in 
the least aware of it, the incomparable lobster had vastly 
enhanced the reputation of the Café Piquard, for habitués 
of his place, though they had glanced at Pierre’s offering 
with such apparent indifference, went away and said to 
their friends: 

“There’s one thing about Piquard’s: you can always be 
sure of a good, fresh lobster. Fast express every morning, 
you know, right out of the water to his kitchen, and as 
lively the day he serves them as the minute they were 
yanked out.of the original brine. Brings them out, too, 
and lets you see them kick before he cooks them.” 

There came an increased demand for lobsters, coupled 
with frequent requests to show them alive. At first, 
Pierre could not fathom this, but when he did there swelled 
within him an honest gratitude to the beautiful and perfect 
sea creature that had brought him this increase of revenue; 
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no personality such as this one, and by and by, ag} thre 
became a fixed adjunct of his establishment, with jy Imp and be he 
own separate tank and its own separate food and ity im dear beas' 
own splendid care and grooming that Pierre gaye it, But wh 
there crept in with his gratitude and loyalty a trace fim the evil “ 


positive affection which grew and grew; for onceanyemp. jm morning; 

tion whatsoever was aroused in the fervid Pierre, thy jm pavement 
emotion expanded until it reached to Olympian 
Whether he despaired or whether he exulted, his temper. I field stole 
amental attitude was colossal. If he despaired, he stool j 
within the very gate of death and everlasting damnation, fi as he bre 
with the dark jaws of Hades widening under his feet ang HB came to 


the sun blotted out by skies of ink; if he exulted, he wa fm though bh 
wafted up into highest Heaven, anj [ though 2 

the pearly gates of Paradise were flung §m without | 

wide to his enchanted vision. §%, % pression’ 

insensibly and unconsciously, he be It was 

gan to call this most notable lobster, walked i 

Fanchon. tryman - 

Fanchon! Ah, what exquisite, what transporting, wha §§ drooping 
soul-exhilarating dreams and ideals clustered around that [little bla 


beatific name. Fanchon! The spoken symbol of all tha (widely i 
was magnificently tender, that was gigantically ethereal, jm side of b 
that was Titanically spirituelle, and beautiful, and radiant, @ “1 Wi 
and splendid, and sublime! Fanchon! That, by the way, himself 
was the name of his wife, and with what ecstatic adjeo. — Pierre's 
tives he alluded to this partner of his joys and sorrows, and per! 
only those who have heard him dilate upon her many — ‘immet 
charms and virtues could understand. True, Fanchon the “Iw 
real was lean, and sharp of feature and of tongue, and he jy upward 
hair and her gown were nearly always untidy, and he — —8° 
shoestrings were seldom tied; true, no one was ever per [house 0 
mitted to see her, unless they should chance upon her in HB me e# 
the early markets, where she went every morning because sign an 
she could make bargains at which the artistic soul of he spok 


Pierre recoiled; true, she was older than Pierre by a good “Iw 
—or bad—six years, and jealous, and addicted to over (™ érand: 
much anisette; but, despite all these trifling flaws, Pierre “Vet 
could sit opposite to her, and with his own eyes see her Thi 


encased, as it were, in the enchanting shell which his most jm ‘hat ¥« 
vivid imagination had constructed about her. There were ; 
two Fanchons, in fact, the real and the ideal, and in Pierre's ineffab 
mind they were inextricably confused. The Fanchon o behold 
his ideals! Ah! No creature so exquisite, so dainty, 9 show | 
comely, so graceful, so lovely, was ever described in the 


pages of fairy lore or dreamed by the most ardent of poets. ~ he 
She was matchless, transcendent, peerless, vnparalleled- t “ie 
oh, beyond all comparison or description! 

By this it must be seen how far Pierre’s gratitude had row 


led him when, into the shrine of his burning affections, he 
admitted yet a third Fanchon. Now, had there ap- a pert 
peared a guest who could really appreciate to the 
full the favor, the supreme favor, that Pierre wasable 
to bestow upon him, he could not have that favor. oprem 
Why, he would as soon broil and serve one of his 
own children, had Heaven blessed him with such 9 Sa 
precious gifts. ; a 
But the price of all affection is pain. One evening — 
there came into the Café Piquard two youths of the 
age which has all the wisdom in the world, and they vigor 
desired lobster. Moreover, they asked to see the inch 
lobster, and Pierre, because it had become the cu® pane: 
tom, brought forth Fanchon. There wasa place just that 
back of the second scales where a slight pinch—# 
pinch, oh, so gentle that it would not wound even the “y 
most delicate of sensibilities—would cause Fanchot both 
to lift both claws and wave them gracefully. Pierre Pi 
pinched and the claws waved. : “] 
“This,” explained the youth who was an habitut ain 
of the place, to his friend, a stranger, “‘is Pierre’ “ 
famous trained lobster.” ; ben 
The young man was making a joke, but for Pierre | 
there were no jokes in the world. Almost he wa tie 
insulted. The friend laughed, and, thus encouraged, pi 
the young man who was an habitué made another pa 
joke. 
: “This time we will fool Pierre,” he went on. “We 
will make him cook the trained lobster for us,” 
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could divine his vandal intention, with a 
before Pitrd and the tine of a fork he had scratched 
4” upon the left claw of Fanchon! . 
sie was now completely insulted. He was angry; he 
enraged; he was transported with fury! That the 
be man could throw a mere verbal slight upon the 
od his house was enough, but that he should mark 


Seer eeakie— it was diabolical! He forbade the young 
his place. He cast him forth upon the street, he and 
man friend, and, long after they had gone, he stood breath- 
a his indignation in two languages, dramatically pointing 
to the door with his right hand, while in his left hand he 
the , maltreated Fanchon. But alas, his wrath 
would not repair the damage, and thereafter it became 
to mark an “x” upon the claw of every lobster 
that he cooked ; and to this, at a later day, it became 
necessary tO add a circle and a. zigzag line, for it was in- 
evitable that, the thing once started, there should be other 
jokers spring up—two more, at least, for all evil things 
come three times. Pierre had become suspicious now, 
and he had learned to hold Fanchon so as to guard the 
dear beast against any further possible mutilation. 

But what man can guard against Fate? At last came 
the evil day of all days. The sun shone brightly that 
morning, and the street birds, as he stood out upon the 
pavement at early sunrise, chirped gayly. The sweet, 
breath of spring from some far-off fragrant 
field stole down upon him, and all Nature seemed to be 
full of joyous peace; but Pierre was not deceived. Even 
as he breathed in that delicious air a chill premonition 
came to him. It was to be a day of some dire event, 
though he could not divine what form it might take, and 
though morning, high midday and the afternoon passed 
without untoward incidents, still, with that feeling of de- 

jon that had settled down upon his heart, Pierre knew! 

It was at the late dinner-hour that the accursed stranger 
walked in, and, worse than all, he was Pierre’s own coun- 
tryman—a large man, a heavy man; a man with round, 
drooping cheeks and a folded double chin; a man with a 
little black goatee, and a little black mustache that split 
widely in the centre and pointed sharply up past either 
side of his nose. 

“T will have a lobster,’’ said the stranger as he seated 
himself at the best table, the one at the window where 
Pierre’s imported geraniums spread green and blossomed 
and perfumed the air: geraniums that Pierre watered and 
trimmed and tended with his own hands. 

“T will have a lobster,” said the stranger with a little 
upward wave of both puffy hands and with quite a lordly 
air—so lordly he was that he might even have been of the 
house of Orleans. But still Pierre did not like him; for 
one reason, though the stranger could see, both from the 
sign and from Pierre himself, that they were compatriots, 
he spoke only English. 

“I will have a lobster!” 
grand air—dictatorial. 

“Very well, Monsieur,” said Pierre coldly. 

“That is,” went on the stranger, ‘‘if you can assure me 
that you have them alive.” 

“I do not give you my bare word,” said Pierre with 
ineffable dignity. “‘ You shall see him. Nowhere shall you 
behold a lobster like it. None so alive as the one I shall 
show you. I am in my own self Pierre Piquard. I own 
the Café Piquard. I also am the chef. Perhaps Monsieur 
has heard of the sauce Pierre, of the sauce Fanchon, of 
the sauce Américaine, of the sauce a la Patrie!”’ 

Somehow Pierre felt himself at antagonism with this 
countryman of his, but he was also proud as he walked 
back to the kitchen, proud that he could show such 
& perfect, such an incomparable lobster as Fanchon 
toa Frenchman who was particular enough to inquire 
about it. On a silver tray with a fresh white napkin 
spread upon it, Pierre brought forth Fanchon. The 
stranger carefully drew from his pocket a pair of 
glasses, set them upon his nose, and inspected the shin- 
ing, dark-green, curved and polished surfaces that lay 
upon the cloth. 

“Behold!” said Pierre. ‘“‘How much of life and 
vigor you have in this finest, this most incomparable 
of all lobsters!” and just back of the second scales he 
pinched gently —gently enough, you understand, so as 
hot to wound the most tender of sensibilities—and at 
that delicate touch Fanchon lifted up both claws and 
waved them bravely. 

“Excellent!” exclaimed the stranger, and cast up 
both palms. 

Pierre smiled in exultation. 

Is it not beautiful?” he demanded, shifting nerv- 
— from one foot to the other. 
1s magnificent !”’ th , half-risi 
ten bin a agreed the stranger, half-rising 

Almost Pierre’s prejudice against this compatriot 
Was overcome. At last he had found one who could 
pa the many perfections of Fanchon the in- 

e. 
“Ex-quisite,” he sighed, pinching his thumb and 
nger together to show how fine. 
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“‘Marvelous! Adorable!’’ said the big man, 
rising excitedly to his feet, and the two looked 
down in profound admiration upon the most per- 
fect specimen of its kind in existence, their eyes 
sparkling, their 
hands waving. 

‘* Ah,’ said Pierre, 
‘Monsieur knows 
the fine lobster 
when he sees one.” 

“Tt is true,” ad- 
mitted the stranger. 
“T have seen many 
lobsters, I have 
eaten many lobsters, 
but never have I 
gazed upon one so 
perfect in every 
proportion, never 
have my eyes rested 
upon oneso splendid, so grand, sosublime!”’ 

Both of them were excited by this time; 
both of them were gesticulating most 
dramatically over the manifold excellences 
of this armored creature of the deep; both 
of them were lost in that profound exalta- 
tion which must be aroused in the heart of 
any artistic soul by the sight of perfection 
in any line, and as for Pierre, he was fairly 
trembling with exultant pride. At last 
his Fanchon was reaping a due meed of 
appreciation and praise, and, as if thrilled 
and inspired by all this adulation, 
Fanchon suddenly set up such a demon- 
stration with all its tentacles and legs 
and claws as never before. It would be 
difficult to say which of the three seemed the most 
earnest in their activity of the extremities. 

“How,” began Pierre, trembling with artistic eager- 
ness—‘‘ How will Monsieur have the lobster? The sauce 
& la Patrie shall we say, my own most famous sauce that 
I have invented before I came to this land, that I would 
have made a proud name upon even had I not create the 
sauce & la Pierre, the sauce Fanchon or the sauce Améri- 
caine? Monsieur shall see, he shall taste, he shall know!”’ 

“‘T leave it to Monsieur Piquard’s most excellent judg- 
ment,” said the stranger with a bow and a flourish. 

‘Ah, it is the great honor Monsieur pays me, and he 
shall have no regret by it,’’ said Pierre with an equal bow 
and an equal flourish, and he started back to the kitchen. 

If ever he had achieved an artistic triumph he would 
achieve it now, in payment for this magnificent compli- 
ment with which he had been crowned. He was half-way 
back to the kitchen when the commanding voice of his 
compatriot halted him. 

“Wait!” commanded the stranger, again springing 
lightly to his feet, as only a Frenchman can at two hundred 
pounds. ‘Never in my life have I beheld the cooking of 
a lobster, and, with your gracious consent, I shall observe 
the cooking of this one.” 

Impulsively he started back toward the spellbound 
Pierre. Oh, despair! Oh, despondency! Oh, despera- 
tion! Must he behold, himself, with his own eyes, 
Fanchon, Pierre’s Fanchon, thrown alive into the boiling 
water? This, then, was the black doom that had oppressed 
him since morning. No! It should not be. By all that 
goes to make gratitude and loyalty and affection he would 
prevent this deed, and, animated to sudden action, he 
rushed back to the kitchen. Alas! The stranger, of even 
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more avoirdupeis but 
fully as nimble of foot, 
was right at his heels, 
and together they 
burst, erupted as it 
were, upon the startled 
Francois in the quiet 
kitchen, a perfect 
avalanche of bubbling, 
seething, exploding 
Frenchmen. 

Pierre, on the way 
back, had evolved a 
wild design of substituting another lob- 
ster for Fanchon by stealth, but this plan 
was now overwhelmed. Only diplomacy 
was left. 

“Since Monsieur has left it to me,” 
Pierre suggested, turning with a sudden 
seraphic smile when they had both reached 
the centre of the spotless kitchen, “‘I 
recall that I have a lobster which will cook 
up more tenderly in the way I wish to 
prepare it for Monsieur’s delectation.”’ 

“No,” objected Monsieur, the stranger; 
“‘T am quite satisfied —ah, yes, delighted! 
—with this lobster. This one I will have.” 

**But my friend will leave the selection 
to me, I am sure,” insisted Pierre gently 
and still smilingly. ‘Monsieur has done 
me the honor to leave it all in my hands, 
and with the sauce a la Patrie that I wish 
to prepare—oh, a matter of infinite care, 
Monsieur!—I would prefer another and a 
younger one. This lobster is an old lob- 
ster. I have had it fora long time. Here 
now is a fresh, young, tender one that just came in this 
morning,”’ and from the tank where he kept them Pierre 
brought forth the only other which would move when 
pinched. 

‘*But no, Monsieur,”’ insisted the stranger. ‘‘This is the 
creature that is so graceful of contour, so beautiful of 
coloring, so perfect in every way, and this is the one I 
shall have.” 

‘Very well, Monsieur,’’ said Pierre, and he turned his 
back to the stranger, bearing still in his left hand the tray 
that had Fanchon upon it, and in his right hand the mildly 
struggling new lobster. 

It was but the work of a second to exchange deftly one 
for the other, and then nonchalantly to toss Fanchon back 
into the common tank. But alas! the stranger, though 
he had not seen the exchange, walked over to the tank 
and looked in, and there he beheld a lobster with the cross 
and the circle and the zigzag line that he had noted upon 
the claws of Fanchon. 

‘*Ah—ha-ah!”’ said he, and he grasped Pierre, who was 
approaching the pot of boiling water upon the range, 
roughly by the arm. ‘‘Monsieur Piquard desires, I per- 
ceive, to save this perfect lobster for some favorite cus- 
tomer of his. I would tell him that there is no one more 
worthy to have the best he has in his house than the one 
who stands now before him. I,” and he slapped himself 
resoundingly upon the broad chest, ‘‘am of the Bour- 
bonnais! Behold how we of the Bourbonnais reach forth 
and possess!” 

Ready as he was to takg most desperate measures to 
protect Fanchon, Pierre’ Was not quick enough even to 
anticipate, much less prevent, the awful act which now 
followed, for the stranger—Pierre’s own countryman, mind 

you, one against whom there should have been no occa- 
sion for any bitter grudge to arise—plunged his puffy 
hand into the tank, clasped Fanchon rudely about the 
middle, and plunged that peerless creature into the 
kettle of boiling water which stood upon the range! 
And there Pierre was compelled to stand aghast, and 
with his own eyes behold Fanchon turn pink and then 
red! By the time full comprehension had come to him 
the stranger, with an arrogant swagger, had walked out 
of the kitchen and to his place at the table by the 
windowful of potted geraniums. 

When Pierre had come again to a full realization of 
this sorrowful and miserable world, it flashed into his 
fertile mind how revenge should come about. Thesauce! 
Ah—ha-ah! Who should know better than he how to 
make a sauce that should be exquisite in its palatable- 
ness, that should be—oh, irresistible! so that a man 
should be compelled to eat every last drop of it; and 
that yet —and that yet —— Pierre laughed aloud, but it 
was an evil laugh—oh, a diabolical laugh —that required 
much shrugging of shoulders and rubbing of hands, and 
even a pirouette. He had never spent more care in the 
preparation of a lobster in his life than he did in the prep- 
aration of Fanchon, with his tears splashing upon the 
poor red carapace. A long, long time, too, he labored 
at the sauce which was to be the greatest artistic 
triumph of his life; but it was not the sauce a la Patrie, 
nor yet the sauce Pierre, nor the sauce Fanchon, nor the 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Right and Wrong in Welfare Work 


Helping Employees to Take 
Care of Themselves 


By JAMES H.COLLINS 


ILLUSTRATED 


ELFARE work” is a term heard pretty frequently 

nowadays in connection with factory forces, rail- 

way employees, the men and women in big retail 
shops and industrial organizations generally. 

Some employers have made it remarkably successful. 

Others have made failures just as remarkable. 

Some have tried a thousand dollars’ worth of it, and 
declare they never got so good a return for an equal 
amount of money. Others have plunged to the extent of a 
hundred thousand or half a million, and angrily complain 
thxt the investment doesn’t pay savings-bank interest. 

Then there is a party that stands between these ex- 
tremes, stigmatizing welfare work as charity, paternalism, 
coddling, and refusing even to investigate it. There is 
another party that objects to the term in toto, and wants 
everybody to say ‘‘industrial betterment”’ instead. There 
are the men and women who manage these industrial 
betterment affairs for employers; they have a grievance, 
too: the public insists on calling them ‘‘social secretar- 
ies,’ and they don’t like that. 

Altogether the thing seems to be a thoroughly live issue. 

It was made in Germany originally, say those who have 
traced its genealogy. Wohlfahrts Einrichtungen is the 
term in the Fatherland —welfare institutions—and it 
began in some of the Government-subsidized factories 
there twenty-five years ago, when lunch-rooms, bath- 
rooms, clubrooms and other conveniences were installed 
for employees. 

Coming to us by bits and suggestions, American em- 
ployers have taken it up individually in countless ways, 
some making it a grand advertisement, others keeping 
it secret as the grave. Three years ago a party of manu- 
facturers got together in New York for the purpose of 
organizing this work. They met at ten in the morning, 
and at five in the evening were still exchanging expe- 
riences, and hadn’t had time to organize. What they 
learned from one another was so interesting that later all 
the ‘‘social secretaries’ in their employ were sent to a 
conference, and what they contributed in the way of 
experience was printed in a book. Incidentally, they put 
the quietus on the abhorred term, adopting such substi- 
tutes as ‘‘welfare manager” and ‘‘welfare director.” 
These safeguard against confusion with the society 
woman’s amanuensis, and are official, and may be used 
with perfect propriety when one meets such a worker. 


The Lesson of One Failure 


re work seems to be simple enough when car- 
ried out inteiligently, and can be made to pay sub- 
stantial indirect dividends in an industrial organization. 

Failures are even more instructive than successes for 
what they teach in the way of 
methods. Sometimes a tiny 
trifle has upset a large, fine 
enterprise of thissort. Again,a 
welfare enterprise that should 
have succeeded was wrecked 
before it left the ways, either 
by its very magnitude or by 
the intensity of the enthusiasm 
of the employer who presided 
at the launching. 

For example, several years 
ago a machine-shop in the 
Middle West grew, and grew, 
and grew, until it had taken 
in al) the land in a city block 
except that occupied by a resi- 
dence that stood on the last 
remaining corner. Finally, 
this was also acquired, and the 
fence torn down, and the yard 
occupied by the company. 
Instead of tearing down the 
house, however, the manager 
of the company decided to 
make it the centre of a little 
welfare experiment. 

Machinists are apt to be at 
once hard-headed, independent 


BY PAULA HIMMELS BACH 





“- Most of His Employees 
Live in the Town 


and yet as humanly susceptible as boys. 
There were about four hundred of them 
in this shop, and the manager knew all 
by their first names, and kept track of 
all their babies. It was a personality 
organization clear through. Manners 
were often as rough as a raw casting, 
still there was loyalty, and content, and 
good feeling, and the manager might 
have gone considerable. lengths in im- 
posing his ideas on his men. 

That was just what he wished to avoid, 
however, and it is because of the care = 
that was taken in this part of his experiment that its 
failure is important. He didn’t want to be paternal, nor 
philanthropic, and, rather than be misunderstood, he 
waited a month for the right moment to spring his idea. 
Then, one noon, he went out into the shop and explained 
that the company had this house on its hands, and that 
nobody would rent it, and that the plot it stood on wasn’t 
large enough to justify tearing it down, and that it couldn’t 
be used for offices, and that it had occurred to him that 
the men might like to use it asa clubhouse. If they did, 
well and good. They could have it rent free. But it must 
be understood that the company gave them nothing of any 
great value, and also that they must form all their own 
plans and carry on their own management. 

The suggestion was taken up quick as wink. 

Within a month the men had raised a fund among them- 
selves, paying in several dollars apiece. A manager was 
elected, and a treasurer, and a committee. They bought 
furniture, cooking apparatus and dishes, hired a cook, and 
the first convenience developed was a dining-room. In- 
stead of bringing cold lunches or going home at noon they 
got warm meals at this club. The mess was figured out 
with the idea of furnishing all that a hungry machinist 
could eat at about cost, and soon a very substantial meal 
was set out daily for something like twelve cents. Results 
were apparent almost immediately in the company’s out- 
put. The men were happier and keener after a warm 
meal than they had been after a cold snack eaten in a 
greasy shop. Then a reading-room was started, with 
subscriptions to the leading magazines and technical 
journals, and, after that, an occasional social gathering 
was held of an evening and so on for about a year, by 
which time the manager of the company assumed that his 
experiment was an assured success. 

Then the club went to pieces in a week! 

The seed of disaster had been planted in it from the very 
start, and it was only a tiny seed. But it grew up into a 
tree that wrecked the enterprise, and only experience, 
probably, could have prevented this. Popularity did the 
business. When officersand committee were chosen 
for this club the places fell quite naturally to the 
most popular men, to the exclusion of quieter fel- 
lows with better heads for affairs. The manager 
could sing a comic song and play a half-dozen 
musical instruments. The treasurer was a born 
mimic, and would caricature you behind your back 
without the least malice in the world. The com- 
mittee was made up of precisely the men who could 
hold such a club together socially and make it one 
big family. But none of them knew much about 
arithmetic, bills or running expenses, so there was 
no real business control. Catastrophe came when 
it was found that the treasurer had skipped out, 
leaving some hundreds of dollars in unpaid bills for 
supplies. He was not at all dishonest, but merely 
got tangled in his accounts, and then got worried, 
and then scared. Then he vamoosed. 

The manager of the company had to take hold, 
straighten out the accounts, call a meeting and ask 
each member of the club to pay his pro rata to 
defray indebtedness, and then wind up the enter- 
prise. It was never reorganized, chiefly because 
the manager about that time went into business 
for himself. But he says that, in starting another 
such club, he would quietly pick among the men 
some fellow, unable to sing, and not much socially, 
yet who would have the ability to keep the busi- 
ness end going. 
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Trained welfare workers jngi 
democratic element in these eal ba 
It might be well to explain here 
professional welfare worker ig 
gentleman not unlike the phyaail 
structor or secretary of a Y, 
Christian Association; or, if a 
then one with that very definite hy 
quality that would enable her to take 
hundred newsies to a picnic, and not . 
anything broken or stolen, nor 
ing ‘‘ Now, boys—boys!”’ too often, 
really seem to know this welfare 
and what they have learned would ofte, 
prevent disaster, if an employer talkei 
with one of them before he started—» 
before he came down with it, one mj 
better say; for, in many instances, it is, 
real disease, as will be seen, and has to be 
caught, and incubated, and gone through 
with, and recovered from. 

These professional workers insist » 
the democratic element, saying that, » 
matter how well planned or i 
managed a factory lunch-room may be, you should hay 
your house committee elected by employees themselves, 
to promote interest, and select menus, and make the ente. 
prise mutual. But it doesn’t do to throw the hard wok 
of management on employees who have to give their om 
time to it. And sometimes the wrong candidate gets th 
office, as happened in a factory where a lunch-room wy 
provided and the six hundred girls permitted to elect, 
manager from their own ranks. 


The Men Gladly 
Used It 


When Beauty Carried Off the Honors 


O* E girl in this factory carried everything before her! 
Her popularity was almost a hysteria. Every othe 
girl adored her! and the wave of enthusiasm that rose at 
the polls was more characteristic of a revival meeting than 
an election of somebody to manage the lunch-room, 

The welfare woman who subsequently took charge was 
asked to state, for scientific purposes, what sort of a girl 
this favorite was, and said she was of the type of magnii- 
cent physique, health, complexion and eyes commonly 
known as a ‘‘stunner.”’ 

The Stunner had been a sensible person up to that time, 
But she lost her head over her popularity, and soon the 
lunch-room was running queerly, and, in the end, the 
professional welfare woman had to be invited in to reor- 
ganize, and the Stunner, poor dear, had to hunt another 
job. 

When one learns how the average employer sets about 
this kind of thing, it is rather remarkable that there should 
be any successes at all. 

He starts with about the sort of good intention that 
would make another fine paving-block for Hades. 

Perhaps there came a period, several years ago, when the 
business grew so big that he had to take in some compet 
itors and finance a trust. That led to Wall Street, and an 
executive office in New York, where he now spends most 
of his time. One day he goes back to the factory. He has 
been away long enough to see it as an outsider. His people 
don’t look so clean or so happy as he could wish. Someof 
them, over there, are eating lunch out of paper bags, sitting 
on the floor. This won’t do! The welfare microbe is i 
the air. He comes down with the fever. 

A strong, willful; two-fisted man, this employer, who 
succeeded because when he took hold of a practicable idea 
he never let go until it was fact. Very likely, too, he deals 
with one idea at a time. This welfare idea rouses all his 
interest, enthusiasm—absorbs him. By Jove! I'll make 
it the greatest thing in the country! It rouses a good deal 
of sentiment also—a lot of finer nature that hasn't had 
proper play in his ordinary business dealings. So he takes 
the bit, and jumps the straight fence that runs along the 
road of business routine, and is off over a beautiful, 
strange, green, humanitarian country where he is safe 
enough with an experienced guide or a good map. But he 
doesn’t always get them. He plans betterments bodily, 
and buys them outright, and installs them, all ready 
run. And there they stick, and won’t run at all, and he 
either gives up disgusted with what he fancies is the 
ingratitude of his employees or else calls in the profer 
sional welfare woman to set them going. 

In a certain New England factory town stands a club 
house that cost a round half-million, put up for factory 
girls who seldom use it. The intention of the employe 
who built it was to provide a place where his people cou 
go for recreation after working hours, hold meetings, give 
dances and entertainments, etc. But they leave the 
factory at night and never come back to this beautiful 
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: employer jumped to the usual con- 
rare: ee egrativude sibs at the bottom of this 
sforence, until a professional welfare worker 
the thing for himas heshould have analyzed 
it building. ; : 

factory is on the outskirts of a city well pro- 
-144 with theatres and other amusements. In a 
town far from such counter-attractions 
a oees would have been a genuine benefit. 
hs where it stands it is simply a competitor, and 
the employer makes a poor showing beside theatrical 
men who follow amusement-giving as a business. 

‘» most of his employees live in the town, and 
to come back after supper would have to take two 
extra trolley rides at the end of a hard day’s work. 
he provided facilities for selling them a warm 

his clubhouse might have been appreciated. 
still, it was a misfit betterment institution for that 
community. He should have given more care to find- 
ing out what his people really needed. 

‘Another factory in the East has a great glass- 
covered recreation-room over its whole top story. 
There is a waxed floor for dancing and a huge 
gwimming-pool at one end, while at the other are 
rooms with tables for lunch. It is only three flights 
from the ground. Yet after it was finished this 
s employer found that his people wouldn’t even climb 
up there to eat their lunches, preferring to sit beside 
the machines. Few use the bathing facilities, and a dance 
has never been held there. When this indifference was 
revealed the employer tried honestly to make the place 
attractive. First he bought an electric piano and started 
it going at noon. But few came. Then he bought four 
hundred pairs of roller skates. But nobody wanted to use 
them. Then a library was installed, but nobody took 
books. Then he gave up, disgusted, and said, ‘‘I’ll pay 
’em nothing but their wages after this.” 


Employer Usually the Cause of Failure 


PROFESSIONAL welfare director who looked into this 
failure reported that the eraployees were about as 
unlikely a crowd as she had ever investigated, being new 
immigrants from the stolidest East European stock. They 
had never seen such conveniences. Only their second 
generation could be expected to respond. She advised 
that two physicians prescribe for them at the factory 
and visit them in their homes, and this has reduced the 
percentage of absentees. But the whole experiment seems 
to be a genuine, permanent failure. 

Luckily, this is an extreme case. Nine times in ten, 
where an employer sours after a period of effort to better 
the surroundings of his people, the fault can be traced to 
his own door. 

A large forging-shop installed washrooms and lockers 
on the second floor, but employees did not use the former. 
Instead, they washed downstairs, using a soapy drilling 
compound for soap, and wiping on waste. The em- 
ployer decided, in disgust, that he would tear out the 
new conveniences. But a professional welfare worker 
investigated matters and soon had every one using them. 
In the first place, there was no hot-water supply. In the 
second place, there was no soap. In the third place, there 
were no towels, and men at greasy, dirty work cannot 
provide their own towels —their wives cannot wash them, 
and they will not pay for laundry work. When the wash- 
room was supplied with these accessories, therefore, the 
men gladly used it. 

; After an employer has invested several thousand dollars 
in toilet conveniences he usually says, ‘‘Now, the men 
must take care of them.” Experience has shown, however, 
that an attendant must be furnished, because employees 
have no time in which to look after this detail, and it is 
nobody’s business in particular. How this works out was 
demonstrated at heavy cost 
by the Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners in planning the 
New York subway. Struck 
by the public conveniences 
of London in their investiga- 
tions abroad, they installed 
magnificent toilet-rooms at 
each station. But no attend- 
ants were provided, and in 
three months the fine fixtures 
in these rooms had been car- 
tied away bodily by thieves. 
Sometimes an employer 
directs foremen in each de- 
partment to maintain such 
conveniences. But this plan 
seldom works well, because 
each foreman is trying to run 
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a large factory that has been widely 
commended for its activity in wel- 
fare work. 

‘‘That settles it,” declared the 
president to his welfare director. 
‘*To-morrow the plumbers tear out 
our bathrooms, and no more food 
will be served in the lunch-rooms. 
After what I’ve done i 

“The whole trouble is one of 
wages,’”’ protested the director. 
‘*Your foremen have repeatedly cut 
the piecework rates as the men 
have increased the output. They 
are doing twice as much work to-day 
as three years ago, but getting no 
more money. Make your piece- 
work rates stable and keep your 
agreements. Leave the welfare de- 
partment alone.” 

‘Social secretary” has a dilet- 
tante and a theoretical sound. 

An employer who imagines that 
the professional welfare director is 
an academic person, however, might 
be astonished to learn how some of 
these workers dovetail their depart- 
ments into the hard business grind 
of a big industrial plant. Some of them have taken courses 
in engineering or other technical subjects, or are physicians, 
trained nurses, graduates in sanitary and domestic science. 
Their first step, usually, is to study the business situation — 
the product, and how it is made, the various superintend- 
ents and foremen, with their pet antipathies toward one 
another, the race prejudices existing among employees, etc. 

Welfare work as they view it means nothing in the world 
but strengthening the working organization, removing 
friction, improving efficiency. What doesn’t actually 
improve the condition of employees and make them 
better workers is out of their plans, because it doesn’t 
pay, and what won’t pay isn’t welfare work, but charity, 
and, therefore, as little desired by employees as employers. 

In one factory, for example, where some of the depart- 
ments were working overtime steadily every night, and 
complaints were rising, the welfare director worked out a 
complete schedule of the dealings of each department with 
all the others, showing that some of them were throwing 
burdens on departments that they should have carried 
themselves. When her suggestions were adopted all went 
back to normal time, and just as much of the product was 
turned out as before, at an elimination of the overtime 
charges. 

Some employers have difficulty in getting a good class 
of women operatives because their plants have a low 
moral tone. The welfare woman introduces several simple 
improvements that make these reputable places to work 
in. Sometimes it isa matron. Again, the stopping and 
starting schedule will be arranged so that women come 
and go five minutes after the men. 





A Strong, Willful, 
Two-Fisted Man, 
This Employer 


The Food Factor an Important One 


HAT may be done with well-cooked food is often 

astounding. Many years ago an English company, 
with factories both in France and England, induced their 
French operatives to eat as much meat as their English 
workpeople, with the result that the former soon brought 
their output nearly up to that of the British operatives. 
The trained welfare director knows not only how to tone 
up a factory force by nourishing diet, but also accomplishes 
notabie things by serving food at specified times and in 
different ways. 

In some factories, employing chiefly women, it is now 
customary to have warm food ready as soon as employees 
begin work in the morning, and they are permitted 
to go and have breakfast at any time during the 
morning without restraint. Far from interfering with 
routine, this increases production. For most factory 
workers rise late, and hurry through breakfast at 
home, if they have any at all. A cold snack is 
brought to the factory and eaten while tending a 
machine, so that the employer either pays for time 
consumed in a surreptitious meal or gets only the 
output of a hungry, faint operative. A civilized 
breakfast, therefore, eaten in comfort, pays solid 
returns. 

One of the large machinery companies has regular 
lunch-counters right in every one of its shops, and 
men are free to go and eat at any time of day. The 
plan was started with a single experimental lunch- 
counter maintained thus, and it paid so well in better 
output that it was extended to cover the whole works. 
Lunch-rooms and dining-rooms in this country are 
usually run on a self-supporting basis, so far as food 
and cooking are concerned, but the company stands 
the cost of service. As a rule, these eating-places 
are on a strictly commercial basis. Employees are 
patrons. The employer announces in a circular that 
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he is now prepared to serve with neatness and dispatch, 
thanking them in advance for their valued patronage, 
ete., ete. If service or food is not good, or prices are too 
high, the place will be neglected. Some of these factory 
commissaries serve three meals a day, thus enabling their 
unmarried employees to escape the stewed prune and 
attenuated drumstick of the boarding-house. 


How an Iron Company Cares for its People 


ya finest hospital in America, in the opinion of Doctor 
Lorenz, the famous Vienna specialist, is that of a 
steel and iron company, and it handles sixty-five thousand 
cases yearly. The welfare superintendent of this com- 
pany is a physician, and has under his care seventeen 
thousand employees, scattered over four States. With 
their families they make up a community of eighty thou- 
sand persons, of thirty-two nationalities, speaking twenty- 
seven languages and numerous dialects. Seventy teachers 
under his direction take employees’ children into com- 
pany kindergartens, turning them over to the public 
schools at the proper time. 

Welfare work is endlessly varied in character. No two 
employers can install the same features. Every enterprise 
must be cut to fit the practical conditions of the business, 
or the result is almost invariably failure. 

Sentimentality on the part of employees is as dangerous 
as sentiment on the part of the employer himself. Indeed, 
a successful enterprise of this sort often starts off under 
suspicion of employees, who suspect that the company is 
‘‘up to some new dodge.” In such circumstances the 
affair is launched slowly, a prime point in its favor. Great 
harm has been done by some of the concerns who have 
made an advertisement out of their welfare enterprises, 
for such exploitation has set many employers against the 
whole idea, and kept them from experiments or investi- 
gation on their own account. 

As a contrast to these injudi- 
cious ‘“‘boomers,” however, 
there are many large companies 
in the country, with welfare 
features as notable, who not 
only avoid public reference to 
them, but take the utmost pre- 
cautions to keep them out of 
sight and free from all the con- 
ventional terms and tags 
applied to the welfare move- 
ment. In the proceedings of 
conferences of welfare workers, 
for example, some of the reports 
are printed as the opinions of 
Miss So-and-So or Doctor Blank, 
‘‘welfare superintendent in a 
large manufacturing commu- 
nity.” The soundest adver- 
tising purpose such work can 
serve is, not to sell goods, but 
to attract the best employees. 

The properspirit and theright 
way to go to work is illus- 
trated in the methods taken 
by a Brooklyn manufacturer. 

He had a large room in the factory which he wanted to 
give his employees fora clubroom. But he wouldn’t even 
call it a clubroom. It was kept nameless—designated by 
the mathematical x. He wouldn’t even offer it to them 
openly, or suggest that they might establish a club there, 
but insidiously spread a rumor that this x room appeared 
to be vacant, until some of the men became interested 
enough to go and see that it was empty, sure enough. 
Then they came and asked him if they might use it. The 
Old Man took time to ‘‘think it over’’—and he really 
did think it over—not to decide whether he would let 
them have the room, but to judge whether they really 
wanted it. 

Finally he announced that they could have this x room, 
but it must be understood that they were to keep it clean 
and up to the standard of the rest of the factory, and the 
men promised, and then asked the Old Man to suggest 
how it ought to be furnished. The Old Man said he didn’t 
know—he might be able to furnish it for his own use, 
but now it was theirs, and they would have to plan it 
accordingly. When they decided what they wanted he 
would put it in for them. 

That factory is a forging-shop. The first request that 
took definite form was for a. piano! It was no sooner 
made than a piano appeared in the room. Then other 
conveniences followed, as the men decided upon them, 
until, finally, the place became a complete, comfortable, 
congenial club, lounging and reading room, managed by 
the men for themselves. 

But to this day it is not called a clubroom, or by any 
other name. It is still designated with the mathematical 
zx. This x room was set going more than five years ago. 
But from the beginning to the present no officer of that 
company, nor the Old Man himself, has ever set foot in it 
except by invitation of the men. For it is theirs. 





Commonly Known 
as a “ Stunner” 
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THE SIMPLE CASE OF SUSAN 


plunge. He dropped in at Mr. Stanwood’s office 

downtown, and in a few chaste, unemotional words, 
asked permission to pay his attentions to Miss Stanwood. 
He was quite calm and plain spoken and frank about it. 
He pointed out that he loved her more than all the world, 
et cetera, et cetera; that his regard for her had come upon 
him entirely unawares, and that his life’s happiness would 
rot be complete without her, et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. Stanwood didn’t seem to be surprised. It was an 
old story to him. He swung around in his swivel chair and 
faced Mr. Wilbur, and thoughtfully looked him over. Mr. 
Wilbur submitted to the scrutiny gracefully, duly con- 
scious that no eye, however discriminating, could detect a 
flaw in him. As a matter of fact, Mr. Stanwood rather 
liked Mr. Wilbur. He had known him for several years, 
and in all his wide acquaintance he didn’t recall one in- 
dividual whose coat set so well in the back. He would bea 
distinct addition to any family, would Mr. Wilbur. 

“You haven’t said anything to Marjorie about your — 
your regard for her, I assume?’”’ Mr. Stanwood inquired 
at last. 

“ Nothing, of course,” said Mr. Wilbur. “I didn’t care 
to offer myself in a quarter where I might be objection- 
able.” 

“Quite right,’ commented Mr. Stanwood. “Lack of 
consideration for their elders is one of the besetting evils 
of the younger generation.’’ There was a pause. ‘“ Have 
you any reason to believe that my daughter cares for 
you?” he asked at last. 

Mr. Wilbur considered the matter thoughtfully in detail. 

“T have dared to hope that I was not distasteful to her,”’ 
he remarked at last. “ My regard for her is such that I—I 
hope I can make her care for me.” 

“You know this thing of arbitrarily taking a young 
girl’s happiness in hand is, I believe, a mistake in a 
great many cases,’’ Mr. Stanwood observed didactically. 
“ Don’t you personally think it better to ascer- 
tain her wishes and desires before undertaking 
to guide them toward any one object?”’ 

“Yes, of course,’ Mr. Wilbur agreed. “I’m 
asking for permission to pay my attentions to 
your daughter. If I find I am not acceptable 
to her, except as a friend, I shall withdraw, of 
course.” 

A faint, luminous twinkle was in Mr. Stanwood’s eyes. 

“And if I say you may,” he said, after a moment, “I 
assume you are prepared to fight your own way with her? 
I am not to be called upon as arbiter. I shall neither 
employ coercion nor do anything to injure your chances. 
Personally, you are acceptable to me. I’ll say that. She 
has the last choice, of course.” 

Mr. Wilbur arose, and in a burst of enthusiasm shook 
hands with Mr. Stanwood. There was a faint quaver of 
emotion in his voice when he spoke. 

“Thank you, Mr. Stanwood,” he said with an effort. 
“Tt’s an honor that I scarcely dared to hope for.”’ 

Mr. Stanwood waved his gratitude aside. 

“Don’t thank me,” he remarked. ‘“ You know you’ve 
got to settle with her yet. And now, Dan, how are you 
fixed financially? One must always have an eye on these 
things when one’s own daughter is involved.” 

Mr. Wilbur told him candidly, went into the possibilities 
of revamping the old family house in Eighty-first Street, 
and mentioned the chance of getting the Belknap cottage 
at Newport. Mr. Stanwood listened silently. 

“Of course, all that’s of no consequence,”’ he said at the 
end. ‘Understand, Dan, that it’s my daughter’s happi- 
ness that is to be always considered.” He was silent a 
little while. ‘And mere money isn’t happiness, Dan,’ he 
said at last slowly. “ No man knows that better than I 
do.”’ He shook off a sudden mood and came back to 
business again. “ Dan, if you were left absolutely penniless 
could you earn a living for your wife?”’ he asked. “ After 
all, that is the main point.” 

“ Really, Mr. Stanwood, the matter had never occurred 
to me in just that light before,” Mr. Wilbur confessed 
falteringly. ‘I dare say I could, although there seems not 
even a remote possibility that I would ever have to do so.”’ 

“ How could you, for instance?” 

“‘ Well—er—er—I should say I’d choose Wall Street.”’ 

“Tt takes money to start there,’’ said Mr. Stanwood. 

“Of course—I hadn’t thought of that,’’ Mr. Wilbur 
mused. “Well, there’s a great deal to be made with a 
racing string, say?’’ he went on hopefully. 

Mr. Stanwood shook his head. 

“ Mcre money to start,” he said. 

“ Or—or ” and Mr. Wilbur was desperate. “TI tell 
you,” he burst out suddenly, “I could. write a—a—book, 
say. I’ve been everywhere and done everything and seen 
everything, and they tell me some of those author chaps 
turn quite a penny at writing books.” 


(y WEDNESDAY afternoon Mr. Wilbur took the 
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Mr. Stanwood arose. It was a signal that the interview 
was at an end. 

“Talk it over with Marjorie,” he suggested kindly. 
“As I say, you’re agreeable to me personally, but I shall 
use no influence either for or against. You understand?” 

And while this was happening Lieutenant Faulkner was 
holding Marjorie Stanwood’s hand and telling her that 
her heart-line showed that she would marry only once, 
that she would love her husband devotedly—almost as 
much as he loved her—and that she would live to a ripe 
old age in perfect happiness. 


XII 


RABBED, crusty science tells us, encyclopedically, 

that electricity is our most potent force; wherefore 
it would appear that science is a musty, driveling, 
moth-eaten old dumbhead who never sat opposite a pair 
of brown eyes seeking potency. Electricity merely moves 
machinery, bridges illimitable space and cures sciatica; 
while the power that lies in a woman’s eyes makes the 
merry old world.go round. It overturns empires, mocks 
at monarchs, bedevils diplomacy and otherwise snarls 
things up through sheer lightness of heart. This is its 
amusement. 

All the powers of earth lie in the eyes of woman. It’s 
a science in itself, inexact if you please, and unfettered by 
known rules. But some day some chap will come along 
and make a serious study of it, and then, after five, or 
ten, or fifteen thousand years he will be competent to 
write a brief preface apologizing for scant information 
and general inaccuracies. All this power is there—par- 
ticularly in brown eyes. They flicker and fleer, and 
promise and provoke, and flash and flame, and smoulder 
and smother. Blue eyes are only brilliant, gray eyes are 
only gracious, black eyes are only bewitching, but brown 
eyes! Brown eyes are dangerous, if you please—yes, 
that’s the word—dangerous! 

It may be that that was the quality in Marjorie Stan- 
wood’s eyes which appealed to Lieutenant Faulkner. 
Danger! There is some popular tradition to the effect 
that the soldier delights in danger, and Lieutenant 
Faulkner was a soldier. All of which leads to the general 
conclusion that that fortune-telling episode may fairly be 
classed as an auspicious occasion. Holding a lady’s hand 
for thirty-five minutes, and unfolding the unknown, with 
only an occasional hint of the obvious, is an achievement, 
for young hearts beat fast and ruddy blood leaps easily. 
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Dan Wilbur would have considered it an imperj 
so would Marjorie Stanwood if Dan Wilbur had tried, " 
Accustomed to material dangers, and unawed by § 
intangible, Lieutenant Faulkner romped on the edge 
the abyss and was smiling daringly into the brow, 
when, finally, Marjorie withdrew her hand. 

“Yes, a long life and lots of happiness,” he assured 
glibly. ‘‘ You’ll never marry but once, and your hy 
be just crazy about you. He’ll be a good fellow 
husband. I might even conjecture as to his—to his 
fession, if you are interested?” 

Marjorie bit her red lips until they were redder ¢ 
ever. And red lips, be it known, are just as dangerous 
brown eyes—perhaps more so. 

“Naturally, I am interested,” she said with a gj 
smile. 

Lieutenant Faulkner drew a long breath, and 
smiling. ; 

“You'll marry a—a——”’ and he paused. “J 
you’d better let me examine your hand again.” Here 
for it. 

Marjorie primly placed both hands behind her back, 

‘‘No,” she said. ‘‘You’ve seen enough.” 

‘But I can—I can do so much better when I’m lookj 
at it,’’ protested the Lieutenant. 

“I dare say,” remarked Marjorie, but she didn’t moy 
her hands. 

“Well,” and the Lieutenant thoughtfully stroked }j 
chin. “I think, if I remember the lines of your hand w 
enough, I think, perhaps, you’ll marry a—a—so—- 
solemn-looking chap with chin whiskers,” he coneludd 
desperately. ‘“‘Really, you’d better let me look again’ 
he blurted. 

Marjorie shook her head and laughed outrageously { 
an instant—just an instant—while the red blood tingk 
in Lieutenant Faulkner’s face. For the first time in hi 
life he knew he was a coward—a quitter. He grinnd 
sheepishly to cover his shame and went ove 
to inspect some orchids on the table. Final 
he thrust an inquisitive nose into the brilli 
vapid blossoms, while Marjorie, with pensi 
eyes, critically examined the palm of her lei 
hand. Neither had anything to say fora 
time, and then: 

‘‘Who taught you to tell fortunes?” sheasked 

“‘A Spanish woman in the Philippines,” he replied 
absently, without looking around. ‘‘She lived in a litte 
*dobe hut on the outskirts of Cavite, a couple of miles fron 
our camp.” 

‘“Young and pretty, I dare say?”’ she taunted. 

“No, old, old, a regular old witch, who looked as if se 
might have kept a stable of broomsticks,”’ returned th 
Lieutenant. He was still staring at the orchids. “Sheba 
a dog named Alfonso XIII, so naturally all the Americas 
liked her; and she could almost cook a chicken @ la Mary 
land,” he added irrelevantly. ‘‘She was a bully old sport’ 

A faint suggestion of a smile curled the corners of Ma 
jorie’s red mouth. She was quite certain that no othe 
man of her acquaintance would have stated the case jut 
that way. 

‘And, of course, she told your fortune?” she inquired 

“Yes, lots of times,”’ the Lieutenant confessed. Andi 
turned to face her with a singular gravity in his eye 
‘* And every time she married me off to a different prince 
of Europe. You know she thought the United States w 
just south of Switzerland, a sort of high C in the Europa 
Concert.” He was leaning against the table, watchix 
her smile. ‘‘I like the Philippines,” he added suddenly 
“T’ve been thinking some of going back there—preti] 
soon?” a 

It was a question. The Lieutenant was staring i 
brown eyes which met his unwaveringly; there came 
one change in the curve of the scarlet lips; there wast! 
the idlest interest in her manner. The Lieutenant's ey 
narrowed a little. : 

‘‘She doesn’t seem to have been very accurate in tellit 
your fortune,” Marjorie remarked carelessly. “At leat 
I dare say, you haven’t married your princess yet?” 

‘*Well, no,’”’ he confessed. : 

“And if she taught you, then your system cant b 
very good?”’ 

‘No, I suppose not,’’ slowly. 

Marjorie smoothed her skirt with one slender hand. 

“I’m awfully glad,” she said at last, with a little sigh- 

Lieutenant Faulkner took one impulsive step fo 
‘“Why?” he demanded eagerly—‘‘ Why?” 

“I hate to think that I should ever have to malty! 
solemn-looking chap with chin whiskers,” replied Marj 
demurely. Then she laughed. 

Lieutenant Faulkner didn’t smile—the thing was ® 
the smiling stage now—only stood looking at her 
hands tightly clenched and infinite adoration in his ey* 
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uy didn’t dare say what I wanted to,” he remarked 
“You know what I meant?” And he took 
i ive step forward. ‘It was——” 
te ere mnething about the Philippines,” interrupted 
- ie in a cooling, placid little voice. ‘‘I’ve never been 
there. Why do you want to go back?” ; 
It was as good as & shower bath. The Lieutenant stood 
for an instant, then the fingers loosened their grip 
his palms, and the declaration in his eyes was tempo- 
air withdrawn. Hesatdown. He might just as well 
begin right now to educate her up to the army! 
“Have you ever been to West Point?” he inquired. 


ol garrison? Governor’s Island?” 


ats be hard, then, for me to make you see just 

why I like the Philippines,” he went on. ‘‘I think, per- 

the real reason is that it’s always possible for an 
en ising young man,” and he bowed modestly, ‘‘to 
get action out there—to start something. That appeals 
to me, and incidentally offers opportunities for advance- 
ment. Here in New York I’m idle; everybody’s idle, and 
that isn’t a man’s work, you know.” He was silent a 
moment. ‘‘If I had to stay here much longer I'd be wear- 
ing my handkerchief in my cuff.’ 

Marjorie smiled slightly. 

“Are you on furlough, then? 
What would you call it?” 

“No, not that—worse,” replied the Lieutenant hope- 
lessly. ‘‘I’m attached to an advisory engineering board 
with nething to do. It gets on my nerves. I’m positively 
oppressed by the desire to do something. The other night 
I chartered an automobile and skittered all over the land- 
seape trying to make myself believe that something was 
happening.” He paused and regarded Marjorie’s profile 
gravely. ‘‘At West Point, you know, they only play at 
being soldiers, but you like it—the rigid discipline, and 
the grim way they do it; in a garrison there are soldiers, 
and you like them because they’re the chaps we all depend 
upon even if they do seem to be idle; but in the Philip- 

ines there’s always work and lots of it, and it’s worth 
while. Think of it! A handful of our men out there are 
holding uncounted millions of natives in the straight and 
narrow way with their noses up to the tie-line, and they’re 
busy every minute. If we ever give up the Philippines 
I’m going to resign from the army; there won’t be any- 
thing left to do.” 

Now it just happened that Marjorie Stanwood didn’t 
know another man in all the wide, wide world who worked 
for his living. Even papa only sat at a littered desk and 
told other men what to do, curtly, she thought. Of course, 
somebody had to dig the ditches, and mend the plumbing, 
and sweep up the leaves in Central Park. And here was a 
young man who worked! The novelty of it was simply 
dazzling! And further, he liked to work! 

“Tt must be wonderful—the sense of responsibility, the 
work to be done,”’ said Marjorie thoughtfully, dreamily. 

“Tt is wonderful,” the Lieutenant agreed. ‘‘And it’s 
not like anything you ever saw. A well-dressed woman 
walking along the principal street smoking an eight-inch 
cigar is liable to knock you a twister if you are not used to 
it; and they grow flowers out there—not odorless things 
like those,’ and he indicated 
the orchids. (He knew Dan 
Wilbur sent them.) ‘‘And 
sunsets? A sunset on Manila 
Bay is worth going around 
the world to see.” 

“I see—I can imagine,” 
remarked Marjorie after a 
while, dreamily. ‘‘And you 
are going back. When?” 

Lieutenant Faulkner had 
been dreaming a little. 
Something in the tone of her 
voice brought him back to 
earth, and he regarded her 
thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 
“T asked for my transfer a 
month ago. I'll get it, I 
know. It may come at any 
time. It means at least two 
years there.”’ 

Marjorie arose and rear- 
Tanged the orchids in the 
Vase. 

_ “Is New York absolutely 
intolerable to you?” 

“It was getting so when I 
asked for the transfer,” re- 
plied the Lieutenant. ‘‘But 
in the last few days things 
have changed somewhat, and 
’'m—I'm not certain now 
that I want to go.” 

“Why?” It was a thin, 
faraway little voice. 


A leave of absence? 
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Lieutenant Faulkner arose and went to her. She glanced 
up at him shyly, then her eyes dropped to the orchids again. 

‘‘Shall I really tell you?’’ he asked. 

One white hand fluttered, and he reached for it eagerly. 

“*You told my fortune once, and I didn’t—didn’t like it 
very much,”’ she said defensively, and withdrew the hand. 

‘Shall I really tell you?’’ he demanded again. 

“‘No, don’t tell me—now,”’ she answered pleadingly. 
And she moved away a little. 

**You know, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I know,”’ faintly. 

“‘And you?” 

“‘It isn’t absolutely necessary that you should go, is it?”’ 

And just then Marjorie’s maiden aunt, Miss Elvira 
Stanwood, entered the room. 


XII 


IEUTENANT FAULKNER never really hesitated but 
twice in his life—once on his first day in battle when 
he was introduced to the venomous svutt of a bullet which 
he knew was intended for him despite the fact that it was 
fired by an utter stranger, a man who could not possibly 
cherish any personal animosity against him; and again 
on that occasion when he laid his hand on the knob of the 
door leading into Mr. Stanwood’s study. In each instance 
he advanced. He found the white-haired millionaire 
sitting at a huge rosewood desk. They had never met. 

“Mr. Stanwood, I believe?” inquired the Lieutenant. 

ni Yes.”’ 

“‘T am Lieutenant Faulkner.” 

Mr. Stanwood glanced at the card. 

‘**Lieut. Robert E. Lee Faulkner,” he read. ‘‘Sit down.” 

Lieutenant Faulkner sat down. Mr. Stanwood turned 
and favored him with one comprehensive look. 

“Of Virginia,” Lieutenant Faulkner added. ‘Thirty 
years old, only son of General Putnam Faulkner, of the 
late Confederate States, a fighting man who, at least on 
one occasion, took the Federal forces over the high jumps; 
grandson of two Governors of Virginia in the days when 
public office was a patriotic obligation and not a com- 
mercial transaction; and direct descendant of Amenedab 
and Charity Faulkner, who landed at Jamestown about 
1607 and were, respectively, best man and matron-of-honor 
at the Pocahontas-John Rolfe nuptials.” 

Mr. Stanwood listened to this businesslike statement 
with interest born of utter curiosity. 

‘* Amenedab Faulkner, I may add, bore arms by warrant 
of the British Crown,’’ Lieutenant Faulkner went on. 
‘*He was a great-grandson of a third son of a sword-maker 
of Birmingham who was knighted by the Crown in recog- 
nition of a very superior weapon he produced. I am the 
sole male survivor of the line, graduate of West Point, 
saw three years’ active service in the Philippines with 
General Underwood, and Congress was kind enough to vote 
me a medal for services rendered. I have a mother and 
sister who live on a farm near Petersburg, Virginia.’ 

Mr. Stanwood drew a long breath. 

“It’s interesting enough,’’ he commented. 
inquire the purpose of it all?” 

Lieutenant Faulkner flowed steadily on. 

“T am at present attached to an advisory engineering 
board here in New York, a sort of reward for long service 

in the field. So far as I am aware no 
member of my family has ever done a 
dishoncrable thing, none was ever in jail, 
and none ever had enough money to keep 
him awake nights. I am a member of 


“‘May I 
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the Army and Navy Club, and in the course of another 
couple of years I believe I shall be made a Captain. For 
information as to my past performances I refer to you the 
Congress of the United States; as to my personal integrity 
I refer you to the Secretary of War, or, nearer home, to 
General Underwood, also a member of the Army and Navy 
Club. I believe that covers the case.” 

He paused as if that were all. Mr. Stanwood was 
scrutinizing him carefully. 

‘‘What is the purpose of all this?” he asked again. 

Lieutenant Faulkner drew a long breath. 

‘‘T have the honor to ask your daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage,”’ he explained steadily. ‘‘You didn’t know me— 
I have introduced myself.” 

“Oh!” and the millionaire settled back in his chair 
with an expression which indicated faint amusement in 
his eyes. ‘‘Oh!” he said again. Had it not been that he 
was a little startled he probably would have laughed. 
Certainly he had never been approached in just this busi- 
nesslike manner before, and he fell to wondering what effect 
such a cyclonic young man must have had on Marjorie. 
And as he wondered a frown appeared on his brow. 

‘You take me unawares,” he said after a monient, 
defensively. ‘‘Of course, you know my daughter?” 

‘*Very well, indeed,’’ the Lieutenant boasted. 

‘*And it so happens that I was not aware of your exist- 
ence,” said Mr. Stanwood. ‘‘I never even heard of you.” 

‘‘T am only thirty,” the Lieutenant apologized. 

There was something in his tone which caused Mr. 
Stanwood to pause deliberately and lcok him over again. 

‘*How long have you known my ds.ughter?”’ he asked. 

Lieutenant Faulkner blushed. 

‘*Nearly a week,” he said. 

‘Nearly a !” The millionaire arose, amazed. He 
stared coldly down upon his caller for an instant with 
menacing eyes. ‘‘ You haven’t dared 
to intimate to her anything of—of 
affection, in so short a time?” 

“TI never intimate things,” re- 
turned the Lieutenant. ‘‘I told her 
I loved her, if that’s what you 
mean ?”’ 

The jaws of the financial giant 
snapped viciously. 

‘‘And she, sir?” 
‘*What did she say?” 

‘She said—er—I made her admit 
that she loved me,” the Lieutenant 
went on. ‘‘She told me, though, I 
was precipitate—headiong, I believe 
she said — but I explained that it would 
never happen again and she forgave 
even that.” 

‘‘Headlong!”’ raved Mr. Stanwood. 
‘“‘T should say it was headlong!”’ 

He stamped up and down his study 
violently. It was the first time in his 
life he had ever allowed himself to be 
surprised into anger. Lieutenant 
Faulkner was as placid as a summer 
sea; there was only a little steely glint 
in his eyes. 

“Why, confound it sir, it’s un- 
speakable!’’ Mr. Stanwood bellowed 
inarage. ‘‘You—you young——” 

(Continued on Page 22) 





he thundered. 
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Refinements in Battleship Design 


AVING followed in detail and with much interest the 
course of our great battle fleet from Virginia to Lower 
California, and read the announcements of its further 
proceeding, including the jovial visit to Japan, we begin 
mightily to suspect that, in the heated controversy respect- 
ing naval construction, both sides were hopelessly wrong. 
We begin to imagine that the future naval architect 
will pay little attention to whether the armor belt is above 
or below the water line, but will be very particular to have 
the passenger elevators, which lift distinguished visitors 
to the main deck, tasteful in design and commodious in 
arrangement. He will give less thought to the ammuni- 
tion hoists than to the dumb-waiters. The twelve-inch 
shells may be lugged up by hand, but if any accident 
happens to the cunning device by which five-o’clock tea 
is siphoned to the bridge, the constructor will come in for 
a wigging. The elevation of the guns may be worked out 
by a subaltern, but the best man in the bureau will see 
that the orchestra stand is properly placed. In order to 
give room for the square dances it will doubtless be found 
expedient to put all the armament in the hold. ; 
Also, we know we shall like the new battleship better. 


That Rescue of Miss Lucy Columbia 


CCORDING to Congressman Fowler and others, on 
October 24 last, the dragon Panic had Miss Lucy 
Columbia treed and was already licking his chops in hor- 
rible anticipation when St. George Morgan and Siegfried 
Stillman galloped in 1. u. e. and slew the foul beast—not 
an instant too soon. 

It is a pretty piece, and it derives a touch of pathos 
from the circumstance that the rescued heroine rather 
failed to appreciate the immense value to herself of the 
heroes’ timely and intrepid intervention. But now comes 
Senator LaFollette and says it isn’t so at all; that, in fact, 
St. George and Siegfried owned that dragon and had 
sicked him on the heroine with the most selfish and malev- 
olent intentions. Indeed, the Senator strongly intimates 
that the naughty fellows took advantage of Lucy’s dis- 
traction to appropriate her candy and coral necklace. 

Either version has considerable dramatic merit and 
would act well, we think, if properly staged. 

Judged as an attempt at a historical statement, the 
principal objection to either is that it is not true. Messrs. 
Morgan and Stillman certainly did not make the panic; 
certainly did not stop it, for neither act was within their 
power. Senator LaFollette errs also in referring to ‘‘ fewer 
than a hundred”’ individuals as “‘controlling the indus- 
trial life of the nation.” 

We never did like that pasteboard stage figure, the 
Captain of Industry. The absurd magnification of a hand- 
ful of more or less opulent New Yorkers—whose actual 
impotence was never more clearly demonstrated than by 
the financial events of last fall—always tended, in so far 
as anybody took it seriously, to wrong thinking. 
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We especially regret to see Senator LaFollette—in whose 
good intentions we have the greatest faith—revivifying 
and perpetuating the threadbare old fake that it lies 
within the power of a few Wall-Street characters to 
shower the nation with weal or with woe. The characters 
referred to area bit larger than some other potatoes, but 
they are just potatoes like the rest of us. 


Another Tariff Mystery 


N MASSACHUSETTS the idea of tariff reform evokes 
enthusiasm. In Iowa it is coolly and doubtfully re- 
ceived. 

A little over one per cent. of the manufacturing of the 
United States is done in Iowa. Massachusetts’ manu- 
factured product is seven times as great as Iowa’s; she 
has ten times as many wage-earners industrially em- 
ployed; her factory pay-roll is two hundred and thirty-two 
million dollars a year against twenty-three million dol- 
lars for Iowa. And, of Iowa’s manufactures, by far the 
most extensive are those which get no possible benefit 
from protection. First in importance stand slaughtering 
and meat-packing, which account for nearly one-fifth the 
State’s total manufactured outturn. Dairy products, flour 
and grist mills and food preparations account for another 
fifth. The fourth manufacturing industry in the State is 
printing and publishing. There is not a single protected 
industry in Iowa that produces ten million dollars a year 
—or, say, a third as much as the oats crop. 

Iowa’s chief wealth is agricultural. Excluding the man- 
ufactures of farm products—meat, flour, cheese—her 
total manufactures produce much less wealth than her 
corn crop alone; and her capital invested in manufac- 
turing, even including slaughtering, dairies, flour mills, 
etc., is less than one-third her capital invested in farm 
animals. 

From protection, her agriculture, of course, derives 
absolutely no direct benefit. The price of her crops is 
fixed in free European competition with the like products 
from Argentina, India and Russia. In so far as our pro- 
tective system stimulates Germany to pass restrictive 
laws against American meat imports, that grand old 
system obviously injures Iowa’s agriculture. 

The only intelligent theory, then, upon which Iowa can 
support high protection is that it enables manufacturing 
Massachusetts to consume more of her wheat, corn and 
pork. But Massachusetts herself entertains grave doubts 
about that theory. 


Going Home in the City 


N SOME big American towns the local transportation 
service is better than in others, but in none is it very 

good. Morning and evening the cars are crowded, and 
the opinion of the management, that it must ever lie with 
the people themselves to remedy this condition by abstain- 
ing from travel at those hours, seems to us very like the 
appeal to go on a vegetable diet in order to punish the 
beef trust. 

A transportation system that is first-rate when you do 
not wish to use it, and bad when you do wish to use it, 
certainly falls farther short of ideal perfection than most 
managerial apologists will allow. 

The overcrowding between five and six is alleged to be 
chargeable mostly to conscienceless women shoppers who 
will not go home before five, although they could obviously 
just as well do so if only they would start a little earlier. 
As the women shoppers will certainly persist, at their 
pleasure, in refusing to go home before five, the only prac- 
ticable solution is the introduction of Jim Crow cars— 
refined, of course, even sublimated—to which shall be 
relegated every female passenger in the evening rush hour 
who cannot present a certificate that she is not a shopper. 

This would enable the traction people to give their un- 
divided attention to remedying the morning rush, when 
the cars are quite as badly crowded, although there are no 
women shoppers. 

We do not think it is the duty of the public to be patient, 
or to take account of the difficulties of the company, what- 
ever they may be. The company in every case eagerly 
undertook the job with its eyes open. If it isn’t delivering 
the goods it promised it has no right to expect patience. 
Hanging to a strap is not a favorable position in which to 
cultivate that virtue. 


A Hint for Mr. Harriman 


_ that agglomeration known as the Richmond 
Terminal System was reorganized a dozen years ago, 
the Central of Georgia Railway—a comparatively small 
affair, some two thousand miles in length—was laid aside 
for future consideration. Nobody in particular owned it. 
Various investors had contributed the capital to build and 
equip it, and held bonds of many kinds aggregating fifty- 
odd million dollars, but the capital stock, carrying power 
of control, was left to the reorganization committee. 

This stock, it now appears, Mr. Harriman took over 
last summer, giving his I O U for a small amount, which 
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was really in the nature of a coat-check or pa’ 
certifying that the property was in his : 
not an especially flourishing property. The last ap a 
report shows a balance at credit of profit and logs — 
of $32.95. But we hope it will prosper under Mr. Ho»: 
man’s administrative genius. Retrenchment is the Word 
just now. Searching the Central of Georgia’s 
account for the last fiscal year we find that ‘injuries ty 
persons” cost no less than $231,092, and “clearing Wrecks” 
$44,040, while stock killed and loss and damage to 
erty bring the total waste in this kind up to $498,956, o 
considerably more than the net earnings above fixed 
charges. 

The Southern Railway —the larger heir of the Richmong 
Terminal mess—spent $604,376 last year for “ injuries ty 
persons,’’ and $810,475 the year before. Clearing Wrecks 
and loss and damage to property account, with 
injuries, for a total waste last year of $2,406,720—wh; 
if it could have been saved, would have more than doubled 
the amount available for dividends. 

Is there not, perhaps, some chance for retrenchment 
here? We earnestly commend the possibility to Mr, Ha. 
riman’s attention. 


The Gentleman with a Shield 


F COURSE you have noticed, just as we have, what, 
nice fellow the metropolitan policeman is. 

In New York, Chicago or some other large city yoy 
have asked him which car to take, or the time of day, o 
why the parade was so late, or whether the elephant has 
gone into winter-quarters. If a resident, you have cop. 
sulted him about the delinquency of the garbage man, o 
the obstreperous behavior of the boys in the next block, or 
the poor quality of the gas. If aged, or infirm, or a female 
encumbered with parcels, you have appealed to his gal- 
lantry. 

Always, or almost always, he has met you not only with 
good nature, but with a protective and- overflowing beney- 
olence. He advised you what to do about the leaky water. 
main as though he were your good old Uncle Jasper telling 
you when to plant dahlias. 

Only yesterday we saw this metropolitan policeman 
bending over an injured youth, and a sculptor might have 
used him as a model for Philanthropy. Also we have seen 
him, once or twice, doing his humble but energetic best to 
beat the brains out of a creature as essentially helpless and 
harmless. 

Cowardice on the police force is practically unknown. 
These patrolmen, not overpaid or overlauded, and who are 
in the main admirable when you can get them on an indi- 
vidual ground, often risk their lives under circumstances 
that make the charge of the light brigade look cheap. 
Why is it that from a body of men who are separately, in 
the main, such nice fellows proceeds one of the greatest 
social menaces that a large city has to deal with? 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, we believe, has decided 
that when a citizen of that State elects to loaf upon a street 
corner in a peaceful and unobstructive manner he is exer- 
cising an inalienable, constitutional right. But we should 
not advise any Missourian to stand upon that decision if 
the crossings policeman invited him to move on. His head 
would not mend any quicker because he was constitu 
tionally right and the policeman was constitutionally 
wrong. 

To serve the law lawfully is an art which the metro 
politan policeman, in his collective and organized capacity, 
has not yet learned. 






How’s This for Imperial? 


OMETHING of size and moment is doing about now. 
Several American citizens are busily engaged in tum- 
ing over one hundred and fifty thousand square miles of 
soil in which they will presently plant corn—just corn. 
This area is considerably larger than Italy with thirty- 
four million people, or Japan with forty-eight million, of 
Hungary with twenty million. It is almost three-quarters 
as large as France or the German Empire. With fait 
luck, it will produce something over a billion dollars, of 
double the cost of running the Federal Government. We 
consume about one ton of corn per annum per capita, 
from suckling infant of color right up to the President; 
and, in spite of everything that everybody — including 
this magazine—says from time to time that might give 
rise to a contrary conception, we find it, in the mail, 
fattening. : 
Corn is not mentioned here for the purpose of humiliat- 
ing Italy, Japan or Hungary, nor in order to induce @ 
patriotic glow, but quite the reverse. Wheat, cotton and 
the other natural wealth that the year will produce # 
bountifully—barring the intervention of “bullish” mit 
fortunes—might also be mentioned in the same spirit. 
Far less than any other civilized country have we any 
valid excuse for failing to achieve a perfect material pro 
perity—which means East Side of New York as well 38 
trans-Mississippi prairies. In so far as we do fail, we 
simply don’t know how to use what has been given us. 
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The Victory Snatcher 


ARKING back across our history, on any day when 
H the harking is good, we discover many men who 
have led forlorn hopes, and, likewise, find the foot- 
prints of sundry persons who have snatched victory from 
the insatiate jaws of defeat. Moreover, several excellent 
journeymen poets, to say nothing of legions of obituary 
orators, have informed us that peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war, thereby assimilating the theory 
first put out by the late Mr. Milton, who enunciated it as 
aslight compensation, a little jolly, so to speak, for a gen- 
tleman who was sorely in need of a few kind words, inas- 
much as he lost his head at the behest of a peevish monarch 
who contracted a frightful grouch because the decapitated 
helped to saw off a certain queen on him. 

With all this to go on, and cutting out the grisly details 
briefly referred to above, recent events in Kintucky—no, 
not Kentucky —Kintucky—that’s the way Marse Henry 
and Jo Blackburn and Irvin Cobb pronounce it—recent 
events in Ky.—as a compromise—have served to remind 
us that when it comes to Forlorn-Hope Leaders and able- 
bodied Victory Snatchers, to say nothing of the conquests 
of peace, the proud old Bluegrass State is maintaining in its 
midst a citizen who is entitled, by his record, to wear all the 
medals, epaulettes, aigrettes, pompons and gold lace that 
go with the highest rank in the thirty-third and last degree. 
We refer to the Honorable William O’Connell Bradley, 
V.S.J. 0. D. and F-H. L., who casually reached into a 
Democratic legislature a few days back and extracted 
therefrom a United States Senatorship for himself, he 
being a Republican of that peculiar rock-ribbed type who 
think Charles Warren Fairbanks would be the hottest sort 
of a little cup of tea as a Presidential candidate. 

When you speak to any regular Kintuckian about it— 
they are all kin to one another, as Major Jacob Johnstone 
Dickinson would say —now will you be good?—you gather 
the impression that Ky. is a Democratic State, and a hur- 
Tied inspection of the election returns will confirm that 
impression, except in spots. Further, you will discover 
that those spots have generally been made by the Hon- 
orable William O’Connell Bradley, who, for the purposes 
of this narrative, must be known hereafter as Bill, that 
being his every-day name, for the flossy William O’Connell 
is only used on the most formal occasions. As a matter of 
fact, while Kintucky has been more or less consistently 
Democratic, there is a hefty bunch of Republicans living 
within smell of her mint-patches, and, from time to time, 
they surge forward and grab a plum or two. Coinciden- 
tally, there are numerous Democrats who have their own 
ideas about Democracy, and they have, now and then, 
handed out a rebuke or two to gentlemen who did not 
come within their view as leaders by voting the Repub- 
lican ticket. 


The Forlorn Hope as a Punching-Bag 


Gut, taking the thing by and large, running for an 
important office on the Republican side in the State 
has been a forlorn-hope proposition, or so considered, and 
there is where Bill Bradley has acquired merit. Whenever 
there was a forlorn hope to be led, Bill Bradley was on the 
job. His not to question why, his but to get out on the 
stump and rattle them up from end to end. He was born 
among them. He grew up with them. They admitted 
him to the bar before he was twenty-one by special act 
of legislature, and, from that day to this, he has been in, 


of and for the State, the people and the Grand Old Party. 
He forlorn-hoped it for Congress twice, and, much as they 
loved him, they made it reasonably forlorn for him. He 
forlorn-hoped it for the United States Senate four times. 
Each time there was nothing in it for Bill but the proud 
consciousness of having made them sit up and take exten- 
sive notice. 

To be sure, the Republicans did their best for him. 
Every time they could give him anything they gave it to 
him. He was delegate-at-large to all the National Conven- 
tions from 1880 to 1900, and in 1888 he had 106 votes for 
Vice-President before Levi P. Morton was pasted on the 
ticket. The year before, in 1887, he had tilted the State 
with his greatest exhibition of forlorn-hoping up to that 
time. He ran for Governor. They liked him, but they 
didn’t like him quite enough, for when the smoke of the 
battle had cleared away, as the editorial writers say on the 
morning after election, Bill had plenty of hope in stock, 
but not enough votes. 

All this was merely preliminary. Everybody in the 
State had a handshaking acquaintance with Bradley. He 
had talked from every stump. Politics in those days, 
down in the Bluegrass, was largely a matter of personality. 
The men who were strong were the men who got out before 
the people and made the people like them. Bradley was, 
and is, an orator. He was quick as lightning in debate, 
told a story as well as any man in the country, was at home 
anywhere—a real Kintuckian. 


The Day Bill Made Good 


HE Republicans wanted a candidate for Governor in 
1895. ‘‘ What,’ came the searching inquiry from the 
districts where they vote the Republican ticket, ‘‘is the 
matter with Bill Bradley?’”’ What, indeed? Here was 
another forlorn hope and there was Bill, experienced in 
leading them, past master in dashing up against that 
Democratic plurality, ready and willing. So he was 
nominated. Once again he buckled on his armor, jumped 
into the fray, and told all hands to rally, as there was going 
to be another fight. 

This was before Mr. Bryan had delivered his justly- 
celebrated denunciation of the crown of thorns and the 
cross of gold as the proper wearing apparel for the plain 
people, but the doctrine of sixteen-to-one had raised its 
head above the tall grass and was glaring about. Being 
reasonably clear of fog, the mind of Bradley grasped the 
situation. ‘‘ While we are forlorn-hoping this time,’’ he 
said succinctly, “‘let’s take a crack at this Free Silver busi- 
ness. It’s a good, live issue, and it will vary the monotony 
a bit to go to the floor with it instead of the traditional 
sins—from our viewpoint—of the Democratic party.” 

He sasshayed out through the State, sometimes debat- 
ing with his opponent and sometimes going it alone. He 
lambasted Sixteen-to-One from Paducah to Pikeville and 
back again. He called in clarion tones—one of the best 
things he does—for the preservation of the country’s finan- 
cial integrity. The mere fact that he had led so many 
forlorn hopes did not make him track-tired or saddle-sore. 
He was fresh as a daisy, and single-footed across and fox- 
trotted back again, with six-furlong dashes here and there, 
and now and again a real, grueling four-mile race. It 
was a fine, lively campaign, and the papers were full of it. 
‘*Seems a pity,” folks said, “‘ Bill Bradley can’t win once 
in a while. Fine fellow, but never quite gets there.” 


—— 
A canst 
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DRAWN BY 
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He led his forlorn hope up to election day—led it up 
with bands playing and with banners flying, just as if he 
was going to win. Then they voted, and he did win. 
Kintucky woke up on the morning after election day to 
the paralyzing realization that a Republican had been 
made Governor, the first and only instance of the kind up 
to that moment. Kintucky was dazed, dumfounded. 
Something had slipped somewhere. This particular for- 
lorn hope that Bill Bradley had led turned out to be a 
victory with a large and imposing V. After the State had 
rubbed its eyes and taken a second look at the figures, 
there was a universal shout: ‘Well, if it had to be a 
Republican, we’re glad it’s Bill,’’ and the Republicans 
simply gurgled with joy. It was so unusual they couldn’t 
find anything to say. 

That campaign for Governor led to the second aston- 
ishment a year later, when twelve of the thirteen electoral 
votes of the State were chosen for McKinley. The forlorn 
hope had spread outabit. Bradley made a good Governor. 
Then came the turbulent period that culminated in the 
killing of Goebel, the success of Beckham and the plan to 
control the State for the Beckham machine. There is no 
need to discuss that part of it, but when the legislature 
met this year to choose a United States Senator to succeed 
McCreary, another Republican Governor had been elected 
and the division in the legislature was very close. 

Bradley had been a candidate for United States Senator 
four times when his party was in the minority in the 
legislature. It looked as if there could be no chance for 
the election of a Republican this time, and they compli- 
mented him by making him the candidate again. He was 
leading another forlorn hope. Suddenly, out of the ruck 
developed various Democrats who would not vote for 
Beckham. There was much balloting. These bolting 
Democrats stood firm. Then, one sunshiny morning, the 
Honorable William O’Connell Bradley marched his forlorn- 
hope brigade in a solid phalanx into the legislative cham- 
ber, several of the bolting Democrats executed a right 
oblique and joined with them, and when the shouting had 
died away Bill Bradley was United States Senator. Right 
then and there he qualified as our most prominent Victory 
Snatcher from the Jaws of Defeat. He snatched it— 
snatched it baldheaded, as they say down in the Pennyrile. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator W. Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, owns nearly 
all the town of Dalton, where his paper mills are. 


@ Mayor McClellan, of New York, wants to come back 
to Congress after he finishes his present term as Mayor. 


@ Herbert Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, runs a 
luncheon club for his particular chums in the Capitol and 
Library, which he calls The Round Table. 


@ Rear-Admiral Davis, of the Navy, now retired, was the 
Government’s escort for the Infanta Eulalie and the Duke 
of Veragua when they visited this country in 1893 to see 
the Chicago Fair. 


@ Speaker Cannon has enhanced his youthful appearance 
with a pearl-gray fedora hat and a pearl-gray spring over- 
coat. His ardent admirers are anxiously waiting to see 
him put on pearl-gray spats. 
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Investing by Mail 


O GIVE you an idea of the 

Bonds we are offering to Invest- 
ors and to Savers of Money, we have 
just secured an issue of $6,000 of 
School Bonds, $500 each, paying 
5%% interest to the investor. The 
Bonds run 20 years. 
of the School District contains 20 
The Law limits the 
total debt of the District to 4% of 
the assessed valuation of property. 
An irrepealable tax has been levied 
to pay the interest on these Bonds 
annually, and to establish a sinking 
fund to pay the principal of the Bonds 
when they mature 20 years hence. 
The total taxation required to pay 
the entire principal and interest of 
these Bonds is only 47 cents per acre, 
the tax being 4 mills a year. 
dition to that the Bond itself provides 
that the full faith, credit and re- 
sources of the entire District are 
pledged to pay the principal and in- 
terest of these Bonds, and there are 
3% miles of a Trunk Line Railway 
running through the District which 
would be liable through taxation for 
these School Bonds if all else failed, 
and these Bonds would come ahead 
of all other Bonds or Mortgages on 
all the property within the District. 
The legality of these Bonds is ap- 
proved byWood & Oakleyoi Chicago. 


The territory 


In ad- 


You can invest your money 
in these Bonds, or similar 
Bonds for $100 to $1,000 
each, paying from 44 to 6% 
interest, and we can handle 
the whole matter by mail 
with entire safety and to 
your entire satisfaction. 
Write for further particulars 


H.T. HOLTZ & CO. 


Public Securities 
171 La Salle Street, Chicago 














from 


NEW YORK 
49 Wall Street 


CHICAGO 
| 152 Monsoe St. 


We Own and Offer 


Municipal Bonds 


of States, Counties, Cities, Towns and School 
Districts which conform to the highest invest- 
ment standards. 

These bonds are secured by the full faith 
and credit of the various municipalities and are 
issued in conformity with laws enacted to keep 
municipal indebtedness within safe limits. 

We buy direct in entire issues after rigid in- 
spection by our Municipal Bond Experts, and 
each purchase is approved as to legality by 
qualified attorneys. 

Interested Investors are invited to address our 
nearest ofhice for particulars of Municipal Bonds 
in denominations of $500 and $1,000, yielding 


4% to 5% 


Ask for circular letter E-15 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
1429 Chestnut Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
424 California Street 











CHICAGO 





Bankers for 32 years 


Public Necessities 
The Basis of Sound Investments 


We offer bonds of companies serving stable 
and prosperous cities with public necessi- 
ties. The security back of these bonds — 
the property, earnings and management 
— is such that we recommend them. 


They Yield 5% to 6% 


Send for circular 866-H 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk Street, Boston 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEN the country is passing, as 
W recently, ~~ ~ a period of taan 
cial stress, when the prices of 
securities decline and uncertainty hovers 
about money, it is natural for conservative 
ple to want their savings or other funds 
invested so as to be removed as far as 
possible from the effects of panic and the 
changing conditions of the market. One 
way to accomplish this is to put your 
,money into a long-term investment. 
Investment is either long-term or short- 
term. . A long-term investment is one that 
extends over a considerable period of years 
and keeps your money employed all that 
time; as, for example, a bond which does not 
mature until 1950 or 1960. A long-term 
investment, however, may be for twenty- 
five years. A short-term investment, on 
the other hand, runs out in a comparatively 
brief time. It may be a short-term note, 
which comes due in one, three or five years, 
or it may be a bond, bought within a few 
years of its maturity. hether the in- 
vestment is long or short term is an im- 
portant consideration. Let us see what the 
advantages of each kind are. 


How Money Affects Bond Prices 


In the first place, the kind of investment 
to be made depends, to some extent, upon 
the sources of the money put out to work. 
It may come from a savings-bank or a 
stocking; from a trustee in charge of an 
estate; from a large institution, or from a 
capitalist who can afford to take chances. 
This article is concerned with savings, with 
which no chances should be taken. 

Since bonds will be chiefly considered 
this week, it might be well to emphasize 
again the point that the factor which most 
markedly affects their price is the value of 
money, that value — expressed in the 
rate of interest it yields. In times of 
depression, when money is scarce, interest 
ratesgoup. People do not then buy bonds, 
ee “y can. lend — funds more 

rofitably. In seasons of great prosperit 
cad expansion they do not War enie 
either, use they can then put their 
money into business and get big returns. 
The result of both of these conditions, 
especially the former, is a decline in the 
price of bonds. It follows then that, when 
new bonds are issued in such times, they 
must bear a higher face interest rate than 
usual, in order to compete with loanable 
money or business opportunities. By 
face interest rate is meant the rate of 
interest that the bond pays each year, 
—— of the price. 
here is no better example, perhaps, of 
the rise in the face interest rate of bonds 
than in City of New York bonds, which are 
legal investments for savings-banks and a 
very high-class security. In 1901 the new 
issues were 314 per cent. and, before that, 
they were 3 per cent. The 314s sold ata 
price to make them yield from 3.05 to 3.10 
per cent. Since that time the face interest 
rate of these bonds has steadily risen, until 
it is now 414 per cent. It has been due to 
the pe pg price of money (at times), 
and also to the faet that the City of New 
York issues a great many bonds. These 
414 bonds, some of which run fifty years, 
may be bought at the time this article is 
written at 107 and interest, which would 
make the yield to the investor about 4.15 
er cent. Here is a t of long-term 
investment which has the following typical 
advantages: The money is safely invested 
over a long period, so that, even if interest 
rates decline with good times, your interest 
rate will not change, the yield on the whole 
investment remaining the same, providing 
you keep it to maturity. It should be 
added that all bond yields are figured on 
their being held to maturity. 


Long-Term Railroad Bonds 


The same is true of long-term railroad 
bonds which extend over a considerable 
peer. Let us take a group of ‘“‘active”’ 

nds of this kind, each of which pays at 
least 4 per cent. a year (theaverage savings- 
bank rate of interest), and whose yield is 4 
per cent., or better. By ‘‘active’’ bonds is 
meant bonds that are readily marketable 
and may be sold almost instantly on the 














New York Stock Exchange should the 


YOUR SAVINGS 


Is Long-Term Investment the Best? 


emergency arise for their sale. The bonds, 
with ‘‘and interest” prices, at the time 
this article is written are as follows: 


w a 
RAILROAD = = Fs 
& @ & 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
General Mortgage,due 1995 . 964 4 4.15 
Baltimore and Ohio First Mortgage, 
eee cee eee. OF SS 4S 
Chesapeake and Ohio General Mort- 
" gage,due 1992 ... . . 983 44 4.55 
Rock Island First and Refunding 
Mortgage,due 19384 ... . 84 4 65.05 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy (IIli- 
nois Division) Mortgage,duel1949 984 4 4.10 

Louisville and Nashville Unified 
Mortgage,due 1940 . . . . 943 4 4.30 

Missouri, Kansas and Texas First 
Mortgage,due 1990 . ... 94 4 4.25 

Southern Pacific First Consolidated 

. Refunding,due 1955 . . . . 878 4 4.65 

Reading General Mortgage, due 
ee : 


- ea ae ee: 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien, due 
GN PR Ce ae 


In addition to employing your money 
safely and profitably for a ong time and 
being as far removed as possible from the 
shifting changes of the market, the long- 
term investment has another distinct 
advantage, and it is this: It relieves the 
investor of the task of soon reinvesting his 
money. To reinvest funds means to go 
over the whole investment situation again, 
make a selection and, in addition, pay the 
charges of reinvestment, because brokers 
and investment bankers must be paid for 
their work. Besides, in making a new 
investment you are liable to strike a 
season of high prices and be forced to 
a your money at a lower rate than 

ore. 

It might be helpful, in this connection, 
to explain once more that a yield on any 
investment other than a bond is based on 
what it costs you and not, as in the case of a 
bond, on the principal. 


Medium-Term Convertible Bonds 


But if the investor does not want a long- 
term bond and yet seeks stability and good 
return for a period of moderate length, 
he will find an attractive opportunity in 
convertible bonds. This is cmentialiy a 
business man’s investment, use the 
bond can beconverted into stock. Further- 
more, since stock often changes in price, 
the fluctuations, especially if the bond is 
converted by a woman, are apt to cause 


worry. 

Convertible bonds offer two kinds of 
investment: first, as a bond, paying a 
stipulated rate of interest each year; 
second, as a stock investment. It is only 
profitable to convert the bond when the 
price of the stock rises above the price 
which is the basis of conversion; as, for 
example, when a stock whose conversion 
basis is 125 rises above that price. 

The basis on which the conversion can 
be made profitable depends, however, on 
the price you pay for the bond. If you buy 
it below you do not have to wait until 
the basis mentioned in the bond is reached. 
To illustrate: if a bond at par is convertible 
into stock at $150 a share, the same bond 
selling at 90 would be profitable for con- 
version when the stock sold at over $135 a 
share. This actual conversion basis is 
reached by multiplying $150 a share (the 
basis at par) by 90, the actual price, and 
pointing off two places. The result is $135. 

The following convertible bonds are 
quoted to show rate of interest, conversion 
basis and yield: 

Pennsylvania Railroad 314 r cent. 
convertible gold bond, due in 1915. This 
bond is convertible into stock of the com- 
wd at $75 a share (par value being $50). 

ince the stock is selling at 118 for the full 
share of $100, or $59 for the half share, it 
would not be profitable to convert now. 
Since this bond may now be bought at 
about 9014 and interest (which would make 
the yield asa bond about 5.10 percent.), the 
actual conversion basis for the half shares 
would be when the stock sold at about 68. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 5 per 
cent. convertible gold bonds, due in 1917. 
They are convertible into common stock 
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An Unusually Strong 
Investment — 


In Small Denominations 
$100 $500 $1,000 


First Mortgage 
6% Guaranteed 
Gold Bonds 


Secured by 
First Mortgage on Rich Agricultural Lang 
Protected by 
United States Government Legislation, 
Guaranteed by 
American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000, 
Established 1882. 
For further reference write to 


First National Bank Commonwealth Trast Co, 
Second National Bank Colonial Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circular and handsomely illustrated 


volume ‘‘Irrigation”’ mailed free upon 
request. 
H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. 
Battles, & Harrison, W.H. Trum 
181 South sth Street, 35 Congres ft Breet 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Municipal & Corporation 
Securities Company 
351 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


JAMES 8S. KUHN L. L. McCLELLAND 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 











Pe Long Term Bonds | 


1. Utica Gas & Electric Company 
owns and controls the entire gas 
business and practically the entire electric 
light and manufacturing power business 
of Utica, Mohawk, Herkimer, Little Falls 
and other municipalities in the thickly 
populated Mohawk Valley of New York 
State. The Company owns large and 
valuable hydro-electric water powers, 
and practically all franchises are 
unlimited in time. The available net 
earnings are nearly three times interest 
charges on the Refunding Bonds, which 
we offer to yield, for nearly fifty years, 


5% Per Cent 


Write for circular and booklet 
“Investment Banking.” 


N. W. Harris & Company 
BANKERS 
56 William Street 
New York 
Bond Department 


HarrisTrust & Savings Bank 


tal 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


35 Federal Street 
Boston 

















{ THERE ARE MANY HIGH.CLASS | 

SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 

Send for Weekly Financial Review 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members NewY ork Stock Exchange) 
\_ BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


— 














Railroad Bonds 


RITE fora copy of our Special Four- 
Page Circular describing various 
groups of well-known Railroad Bonds of 
active market listed upon the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
Write for Circular No. 27. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 








William and Pine Streets, New York 
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Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 
“You see then that 
Calox, the Oxygen 
Tooth Powder, acts 
by giving up oxygen in 
contact with water, and 
it is this novel feature 
which gives Calox its 
immense superiority over all 
other dentifrices. It represents, 
in powder form, the therapeutic 
efficiency of a hydrogen di- 
oxide solution in addition to 
the mechanically cleansing 
properties of the powder itself. 


‘LOX 


— eS. 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


is also a deodorant because it 
oxidizes all decomposing food 
particles, removes deposits 
from the teeth, tongue and 
mucous surfaces, producing a 
sense of freshness and purity 
only possible as the result of a 
chemically clean mouth. Calox 
is entirely harmless and free 
from any insoluble grit which 
might injure the enamel or form 
a basis for the deposit of tartar.” 


“The Oxygen does it.” 


Sample and booklet sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91-97 Fulton Street New York 


















— No Diminished Income — 


or anxiety about the safety of your investments 
when your savings are earning you 


5% A YEAR 


secured by Mortgages on selected New Y ork and Suburban Real 
Estate. The most staple and permanently satisfying invest- 
ment for savings or surplus. Safe and convenient, wherever 
you reside. Your money under your 
control withdrawable on required 
notice. Earnings paid quarterly ,semi- 
annually, or compounded as desired. 

Established 15 years. Under super- 
vision of New York Banking Dept. 

Assets, $1,800,000. 
Write for full particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Lean Co. 
1 Times Building, 
Broadway and 42d 8t., New York. 











Buy Tax Bonds 


Yielding 5 to 6% 


Our list is large—school, city, county and simi- 
lar securities. 

_ Taxes provide means of payment. Conservative 
investors in 30 states buy of us. 

References everywhere. Our booklet D, “An 
Argument For Tax Bonds,” and complete list of 
offerings on request. 

Notice our change of address. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
232 Merchants-Laclede Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Fractional Lots—Stocks 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write 
for circular A 19, describing securities listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10% 
fr. annum at present quotations. 
AILED UPON REQUEST WITHOUT CHARGE TO YOu, 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
66 Broadway New York 


Send One Dollar for 

Reports 0 Investments. 2 yea's'subscrnsin 

to our Bulletin containing condensed Earnings 

(revised monthly) of 1400 railroad and other corporations. Single 

copies 25 cents. As to our accuracy, refer to any large banking house. 

For $1.00 additional we will also send, postpaid, our new Text Book 
en ‘‘ Investments: What and When to Buy.’* 

Bankers Educational Bureau, Wellesley, Mass. 

Correspondence Courses for Investors and Clerks of Banking Firms. 
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of the company on the basis of ten shares of 
stock, = an of $100, for each $1000 
bond. Thus, par is the basis of conversion, 
but the stock is now selling at 74, and a 
conversion would be unwise, for the pri 
of the bond at the time this article is 
written is 96 and interest, which would 
make the yield as a bond 5.65 cent. 
This bond is selling on its value as a 
second‘ mortgage bond, regardless of its 
stock privileges. 

Union Pacific Convertible 4 per cent. gold 
bond, due in 1929. It is convertible mto 
common stock of the company at $175 a 
share. The price at the time this is written 
is 84 and interest, which would make the 
yield, as a bond, about 5.30 per cent. The 
stock is selling at about 125. Thus the 
actual conversion basis for profit would be 
when the stock has risen above 147. 

Now let us see what the advantages of 
short-term investment are. Summed up, 
the first and most important inducement is, 
that it affords a very high yield. To offset 
this, however, is the disadvantage that 
the high yield only lasts a comparatively 
short time, and the investor is forced to 
seek new employment for his money and 
run the risk of getting less return than 
before. 

Just now the principal form of short- 
term investment is the short-term note 
which runs from one to five years. It isa 
substitute for a bond and is issued by 
railroads and corporations which require 
money for improvements or other needs. 
In ordinary times these corporations would 
issue bonds extending over a period of 

ears. But, in view of the fact that money 

s been high, they must pay higher rates 
than usual. To issue long-term bonds at 
high rates would be costly. So they issue 
short-term notes at higher rates than usual, 
hoping that, by the time these mature, 
conditions will be more favorable for bond 
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issues. There are a great many short-term 
notes on the market. Th er excellent 
opportunity for relatively big income, but 
for a short time only. 

The notes of such well-known railroads 
as the New York Central, Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, Michigan Central, 
Pennsylvania, and Louisville and Nashville, 
all 5 per cent. and maturing in 1910,may be 
bought at the time this article is written 
at prices to make the yield —~ from 
5.25 to 5.60 per cent. Notes like the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 5 per 
cent., due in 1910, yield 6.75 per cent.; 
while the notes of public service co - 
tions of good earning capacity yield 714 
and 8 per cent. Industrial notes yield as 
much as 10.30 per cent. 

Short-term notes are suitable for people 
who will need their funds within a few 
years; as, for example, those who may want 
money to put into a business or meet a 
mortgage in 1910. 

Some of the short-term notes are se- 
cured by pledge of collateral; others are 
guaranteed, either as to pane 1 and 
interest, or as to principal only. They are, 
in the main, = to pay and are not 
unlike debenture bonds. If you want to 
<2 your money over a limited period 
and prefer a bond security, such as a 
mortgage, it is possible to buy a bond that 
matures any year. 

For the general investor with savings 
who has no immediate need of his money 
and whose main desire is to see it safely at 
work, the best investment is the long-term 
one, for that is a permanent investment. 
A yield of 6 per cent., such as the short- 
term offers, looks big and good now; but, 
when you consider that it ends in a few 
years, and that then your money is idle 
again and you might have to content 
yourself with a yield of 4 per cent. or less, 
the long term seems advisable. 


The New Reporter 


enator And How He Views the 
S Lavolete Doings at the Capitol 


of Wiscon- 
sin, has the happy 
faculty of getting on the nerves of his 
Republican colleagues harder and oftener 
than any gentleman who has worn the toga 
inalong time. LaFollette does not approve 
of many of the Republicans in the Senate. 
In fact, he sternly disapproves of most 
of them, for his brethren of the majority 
have a little agreement to show the states- 
man from Wisconsin his place, which, as 
they have planned it, is in the discard. 
Although they have been endeavoring 
to impress this logical conclusion on La- 
Follette for a long time, LaFollette ob- 
stinately refuses to be impressed. When 
he has anything to say he gets up and says 
it, not giving a hoot whether what he is 
saying accords with the ideas of the leaders. 
They scowl at him, and leave the Senate 
chamber, and otherwise show their haughty 
disdain; but LaFollette goes gayly along, 
hitting every head in sight, and nobody can 
stop him, nor take the floor away from him, 
nor do anything but go out in the Marble 
Room, look at the weather map and emit 
la e not fit to print. 
hile his success in getting on the nerves 
of most of the Republicans is marked, his 
uliar skill in stirring up the ganglia of 
ier Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, boss of the Senate, is marvelous. 
Ordinarily, Aldrich is a calm, unimpas- 
sioned man, who has been in the Senate so 
long he knows what-is going to happen, 
and when, before anybody else knows 
there is a project on foot. In brief, Mr. 
Aldrich may be described as a cold, cal- 
culating and crafty citizen, not swayed by 
emotion, so far as been discovered, and 
presenting always a frigid front to the 
minority, as well as to the world at large. 
He is all of that, except when LaFollette 
comes into the picture. On those occasions 
Nelson W. Aldrich displays a tendency to 
blow up, to explode with a loud noise. He 
forgets the calm and unimpassioned part of 
it, and refuses to ratiocinate in his usual 
dignified manner. Say ‘‘LaFollette” to 
Senator Aldrich and there is, immediately, 
a loud hissing noise, followed by a cas- 
cade of consonants, divided into rough and 
rugged sections. Yes; Senator LaFollette 
is on the nerves of the boss of the 
Senate—on them with both feet, and the 


feet are clad in 
hobnailed shoes. 

Aldrich had a 
wearisome time 
of it nursing his financial bill through the 
Senate, and when he did get it through it 
had been deprived of various bow-windows, 
porte-cochére, ells, wings and turrets on 
which Aldrich had bestowed much loving 
care. As chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Mr. Aldrich deemed it his duty 
to reform, or elasticise, or stretch, or do 
something to the currency, there being a 
series of harsh cries from the people for 
that very thing. Mr. Aldrich, bein 
chairman of the Finance Committee an 
boss of the Senate, reformed or stretched 
the currency, in his bill, according to Mr. 
Aldrich’s personal ideas as to what was 
nec . It was a fine currency bill, or, 
rather, a fine Aldrich currency bill, that he 
towed into the arena, one day early in the 
session, and tenderly deposited on the 
clerk’s desk as the last word in that sort of 
legislation. 

Things went along smoothly enough fora 
time. Mr. Aldrich explained his bill—ex- 
plained it at some length—and listened for 


three cheers from his comrades. Much to | 
his astonishment, not to say chagrin, his | 


comrades did not cheer, except in a few 
isolated instances. Some of them main- 
tained a discreet silence, and some of them 
went so far as to jeer. There was a rail- 


road-bond provision in the bill that was a | 


particular pet of Aldrich’s. It designated 
certain kinds of railroad bonds that might 
be used by national banks as deposits 
for the guarantee of currency to be issued 
by the banks under the law. The West 
emitted a strident yell over this provision. 
Many Western Senators, listening always 
with attentive ears for noises from home, 
jumped on the bonds, but that did not 
perturb Aldrich. He went along, pressing 
the bill, and planning to get it through. 
He suggested an agreement for a vote 
several times, but each time there was 
somebody who had a few remarks to make. 
Then, one morning, Senator LaFollette 
arose and said that, on a certain afternoon, 
he would discuss the Aldrich bill, with 
particular reference to the railroad-bond 
rovision. Aldrich had been expecting it, 
but that made no difference. He blew up, 
just the same, not publicly, of course, but in 
private. Strolling up to the White House 

















‘*MOTHER-WIT’’—THAT’S IT! 


Mother always knew. 

Mother didn’t take any one’s word for 
what was in a garment—she énew / 

Remember how she would smile toler- 
antly at the salesman’s praise of the 
goods, and how she would pull out a 
thread and nip it with her teeth, and how 
she would hold the goods to the light, 
and how she would try the seams? 

Oh, mother’s wise eyes were our pro- 
tection ! 

Mother had sewed too many seams in 
her life not to be able to know when the 
goods had been cut truly and put together 
honestly. She knew whether it had the 
right thread and stay-there buttons. 

Mother knew what a fit was, and no- 
body could talk her into buying us a suit 
that would crawl down in the neck and 
climb up the legs and bag at the knees 
and sag at the pockets—and keep her 
pressing and patching and stewing over 
it to make it look as well next Sunday as 
it did last. 

Mother always knew. 

Mother-wit—that was it! Ever hear 
of mother-wit? Some folks called it 
gumption ; others called it horse-sense. 

Mother-wit goes into ‘‘Sincerity’’ 
clothes. Mother-wit, and weaver-wit 
and tailor-wit. 





No hurry-up shop work; no old Dr. 
Goose—the hot flatiron—to dose the 
wryness and the skewhawing of faulty 
tailoring. 

Faulty tailoring is £ep¢ out and mother- 
wit kept in. ‘ 

Salaried employes—(no piece-work- 
ers !)}—put honest days’ work into honest 
fabrics ; an expert here, an expert there ; 
an inspector here, an inspector there ; 
until seventy distinct special operations 
have their effect and we have produced a 
suit that we guarantee—a suit that has 
not only our money but our reputation 
back of it—and mother-wit in it. 

‘*Sincerity’’ clothes are the sort that 
your mother would buy for you today if 
you got her to shop for you. 

And there’s style in ‘‘Sincerity’”’ 
clothes. Style isn’t what is euphoniously 
called ‘‘an intangible, indefinable some- 
thing.’’ Style is a deft combination of 
fashion, fit and fabric, an appeal to taste 
and an acknowledgement of clothes- 
expression for this year of grace. The 
1908 ideas — the most popular and exclu- 
sive of them—are at their smartest in 
‘*Sincerity’’ clothes. 

Your dealer has mother-wit; tell him 
to show you the clothes with this label: 





Our 1908 style book— pictures and 
particulars of what's proper—sent you 
quickly for the asking. 

KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 

















































































































20 
on the day before the LaFollette h 
was to begin, he had a short talk with the 


President, and on his way out let drop, in 
the most casual manner possible, a little in- 
formation for the reporters. He had heard 
—mereiy heard, you understand, yee 
not in any definite way, but just heard— 
that it was the intention of William R. 
Hearst’s Independence League M aed f to 
nominate Senator LaFollette for ident 
although, of course, LaFollette called him- 
self a Sepublinnn. 

That was on the day before the La- 
Follette speech, in ample time for all the 
afternoon papers and for elaboration in the 
morning papers of the day of the speech. 
It was a good story, and it was elaborated. 
Not, to be sure, that Mr. Aldrich had any 
fears of the effect of LaFollette’s speech, 
but merely to let the country in on the 
kind of principles LaFollette carried in 
stock. LaFollette came to bat with his 
speech. It was an enormous affair, and it 
was devoted largely to the railroad-bond 
provision, so it was noised about. 

Just before LaFollette took the floor 
Mr. Aldrich arose and blandly withdrew 
the railroad-bond proposition from the 
bill, ieaving LaFollette with a large and 
explosive section of oratory with nothing 
to address it to and of no great value. 

LaFollette was furious, naturally. He 
went to hiscommittee-room and tore around 
a bit, but, after a time, came back and deliv- 
ered the speech in various sections, while 
Aldrich sat in his seat and glared at him. 


Donning the Crown of the Martyr 


LaFollette was smart enough about it. He 
saw that Aldrich had handed him an oppor- 
tunity to put on a martyr’s crown, and he 
put one on and wore it through the entire 
time-—the several days—he was reverberat- 
ing. You can always trust LaFollette to 
do a plastic pose. He never overlooks an 
opportunity. His constant position is 
that of one man struggling against the 
oppressions and injustices of a horde of 
minions, or onions, of the interests. And, 
although he knows the President is not so 
infatuated with him that he is called into 
consultation at the White House, you need 
have no fear that he faiis to stand by the 
President in these crises. When it comes 
to hearing the undulations of the ground- 
swell from the people, LaFollette’s ear is 
as sensitive as that of anybody in the 
business. His halo is always of the latest 
mode, and invariably is on straight. 

As nearly as can be discovered, President 
Roosevelt has been taking another hack at 
his favorite employment of usurping the 
prerogatives of Congress. At least, the 
orators have been telling us that; have 
been declaiming about it in perfervid 
eto but the work of usurpation goes 

ravely on, so to speak. When it came to 
the notice of the ident nay the Con- 

ess program was to the appropria- 
= bits <a some kind of a nahn 2 nig bill 
and quit, he called in his advisers and they 
fixed up a few measures they thought 
should be developed into laws. 

This made a hit with Congress, of course, 
for no member of House or Senate was in 
these preliminary conferences. Then is 
when the usurpation mill began going at 
full speed. he Democrats denounced 
openly and the Republicans privately, but 
the President didn’t seem to mind. In- 
stead, he arranged thi to his entire 
satisfaction, made a neat little list of what 
he wanted and then summoned the House 
and Senate leaders. 

They came. They always do, notwith- 
standing their B pn opinions. The 
President handed them his slip of paper. 
‘* Pass these,” he said, ‘‘and I think we will 
be in shape to go before the country.” 

They looked at the list. It didn’t suit 
them much, but the upshot of it was they 
promised to do what they could, and they 
will, too. Asa usurper the President seems 
to be in a class by himself. 

It is the opinion of Representative Hayes, 
of California—‘‘ Red” Hayes, as heis known 
locally and re, gee rs the House 
has ceased to a representative body. 
With these emotions surging in his bosom, 
Mr. Hayes has left the reservation and has 
started out to demolish the rules. The 
House is looking on with much apathy. 
Other gentlemen, overcome by the same 
emotions, have started on similar crusades 
in times gone by and have wound up under 
the wagon. 

Hayes’ grievance is that he came here, 
fresh from California, and introduced a 
bill restricting Japanese immigration, or, 
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more than that, excluding the Japs en- 
tirely. He thought it was a good bill, and 
he was for it. e bill was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairsand forgotten. 
Hayes inquired about it. When was it to 
be reported out and put on passage? He 
was told, in a cold and unfeeling manner, 
that it never would be repo out and 
never put on passage. Then he revolted. 
He appealed to Speaker Cannon, to the 
Committee on Rules, to the body of the 
House and to the Nine Gods of War. He 
t no satisfaction. There was nothin 
oing. Whereupon, Mr. Hayes resolv 
the House was subject to the whim of 
Speaker Cannon and the Committee on 
Rules, and that he did not purpose to stand 
for it. He began revolving like a hotel 
storm door, but got no further. 

He rose and demanded recognition from 
the Speaker. The Speaker had no recogni- 
tion in stock. He insisted on his rights. 
He was told he had no rights. All he had 
was a seat and an opportunity to do as he 
was told. For on and days “Red” 
gyrated about the House with no other 
chtect than to make himself dizzy. Then 
he sat down and took stock. ‘The only 
thing he had accomplished was to put 
himself in badly with the Speaker and the 
Committee on Rules, a combination that 
never forgives and never forgets. 

Of all the desultory, piffling, inconse- 
— things a Member of Con can 

0, the most desultory, most piffling and 
most inconsequential is to insurge against 
the Speaker and the Committee on Rules. 
The only thing that happens is a few para- 
graphs in the newspapers, for nobody will 
stand by. The majority of the House is a 
well-disciplined organization. Its members 
know they are sheep, and like to be sheep, 
and that is the way the game is played, the 
shepherd of the fold being one Joseph G. 
Cannon, if there should be a query on that 
point. 

Gentlemen who make political after- 
dinner speeches must be careful what the 
say in these parlous times. Washington is 
populated largely with candidates for Presi- 
denton the Republican ticket, and although 
the Pennsylvanians have all records for the 
number of dinners given to their candidate, 
the Honorable Peletiah Webster Knox, 
there are occasional affairs where other 
candidates are lauded. One of these—not 
a political function, indeed, but a social 
gathering with a slight political slant — 
was the annual dinner of the Washington 
Yalealumni. Secretary Taft isa Yale man, 
and so is John Daizell, Representative of 
Pittsburg and one of the members on the 
aforesaid Committee on Rules. Taft, pre- 
sumably, is for himself for President and 
Dalzeil is assumed to be for Knox. 


The Dilemma of Mr. Dalzell 


They had the dinner. Taft was there, 
and every speaker said a few kind words 
about him, hoped he would be President, 
gave three cheers and all that. When it 
came time for Dalzell to talk he followed 
the general trend and said a few kind 
words himself. The enthusiasm was great 
and contagious. Everybody was cheering 
for Taft. Dalzell cheered a little. Next 
morning the papers said that at the Yale 
banquet Dalzell had thrown Knox over- 
board, and had come out for Taft. 

This was pleasant enough, but when 
Dalzell heard of it he paseed rapidly from 
one fit to another. ou see, Dalzell has 
had a tough time getting back to Congress, 
because the people out there think he is not 
one of them any more. As soon as this 
story got out the Knox showed signs 
of putting up a man in Dalzell’s district to 
compete with him for the nomination. 
Dalzell had a series of cold chills. He 
knew what that meant. 

Next morning he was at Senator Knox’s 
committee-room with a bunch of carefully- 
prepared denials which he distributed to 
all comers after assuring Senator Knox he 
was for him, first, last, and all the time. 
“Tt is absurd to give political significance 
to a complimentary allusion made at a 


college banquet > a fellow-alum- 
nus,” cried Dalzell. ‘I didn’t say it. 
Never! Never! Never! AllI said was 


that, if Taft was elected, it would be a 
source of pride to all Yale men! My heart 
is for Knox. Knox—Knox—P. C. Knox!” 
The Knox men were skeptical. It took 
Dalzell two days to get the thing straight- 
ened out, and since then he shivers eve 
time he hears that fateful word ‘‘ Taft.” 
And it all goes to show that these are 
parlous times for after-dinner speakers. 


The only safe toast seems to be ‘“‘The 
Ladies,”” and the Woman Suffrage advo- 
cates are pretty numerous, at that. 

Likewise, they are parlous times for 
candidates. Some enterprising young 
man, in the Taft headquartersat Columbus, 
put out a press sheet a time ago with 
extracts from various papers and state- 
ments based on personal knowledge that 
Secretary Taft, if he is elected President, 
will not be so subservient to President 
Roosevelt’s policies and influences as his 
opponents claim he will Opposition 
papers made much of the press sheet, 
which was a foolish performance, at best, 
and there was a t scurrying of the 
Taft scouts in Washington to see what it 
was all about. Taft called his Columbus 
manager on the telephone. The Columbus 
manager knew nothing about it—at that 
time—and the Taft scouts put out a 
denial, which the newspapers took great 
pains to print under this headline: 


REPUDIATES THE STORY 


Secretary Taft Denies that if Elected 
President He Will be Independent 


And what do you know about that ? — 
speaking of political proclamations. 





Planting Pearl Buttons 


J 5 pt Sta shirts of male persua- 
sion and buttonless shirtwaists of the 
sweeter, softer sex, to say nothing of count- 
less other buttonless garments of both sexes 
which shall not be here noticed, threaten 
the nation, and if Fisheries Commissioner 
George M. Bowers fails to make his hoped- 
for crop of ‘‘pearl buttons” grow in the 
spring undressed disaster threatens. 

Pearl buttons, not present, but prospec- 
tive, are to be sown in the inland waters b 
billions in the early spring, because, throug 
typical American short-sightedness, coupled 
with a wild profligacy of management, the 
fresh-water mollusk, from the shells of 
which manufacturers have cut five million 
dollars’ worth of pearl buttons in a single 
year, has been practically exterminated. 

Countless millions of these mollusks 
lived in the streams of the Middle West 
until a year or so ago. Throughout the 
Mississippi Valley a tremendous industry 
sprang up because of the seeming unlim- 
ited numbers of the species. It could have 
been maintained for generations had the 
button manufacturers used one ounce of 
common-sense and one pound of self- 
restraint. They did neither. They simply 
Scoo} the bottom out of every pedis. 
pond, lake, brook, creek and river until the 
mollusk was a rarity. When not scooping 
po re dredging. Thousands of tons of 
shells were taken from the river-beds and 
wasted. No attention was paid to the 
spawning season —no thought given to the 
button users who were yet to come. 

There was but one outcome. The mol- 
lusks became so scarce that many pearl- 
button factories were forced to close their 
doors, and hundreds of employees were 
thrown out of work. Then a long, loud 
wail was sent up. It reached the ears of 
the men who make material where there is 
no material —in this instance the Fisheries 
Commissioner. He made a study and 
learned that he could, artificially, propa- 
gate the mollusk. How to distribute them 
through the countless streams in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of the 
Mississippi Valley was a greater problem 
which came up for solution next, but that 
too was solved, and on his promise the 
cheering tidings are sent forth that the 
button famine can and will be checked. 

Real ingenuity marks the method of 
distribution which has been worked out. 
In tanks and troughs countless millions of 
the infinitesimally tiny mollusk spawn will 
be hatched. As these embryo shellfish 
float in the water myriads of small fish will 
be set swimming among them. Mollusks 
being of a trusting, clinging nature may be 
depended upon to attach themselves to 
the scales of the fish. When each fish is 
laden down with from a score to a thousand 
of the microscopic mollusks he will be 
taken to the Western waterways and given 
liberty. Millions of fish, fancy-free and 
carrying hundreds of millions of adolescent 
mollusks, will solve the problem. As the 
fish wander from stream to stream the 
mollusks will grow until from their own 
weight they drop to the bed of the river or 
lake, and there sit and thrive. 
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The first Derby made in America Wasa 
C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
distinction 
cannot be imi- 
tated, but it js 
well to be sure 
that the hat 
bears the genu- 
ine trademark in 
gold in the crown, 

The mark of the four- 
dollar Knapp-Felt hat js 
an oval surrounding the 
words ‘‘Knapp-Felt”’ in 
Old English letters, sur- 
mounted by a crown. A 
ribbon underneath bears 
the inscription, ‘‘ First 
American Manufacture.” 
The six-dollar Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe has the same 
general design with the 
addition of a curved row 
of symbolic medals and 
“Quality DeLuxe’’ in plain 
block letters. The inscrip- 
tion on the ribbon is, 
**Made of Clear Argentine 
Nutria.” These trade- 
marks insure superb quality, 
noticeable elegance of style 
and steadfast Cronap dye. 

The Easter shapes, which 
are now onsale throughout 
the United States, are ex- 
clusive C&K _ styles not 
found in any other make. 
They are of sufficient 
variety to afford a wide 
range of choice for the 
selection of a shape which 
will reflect the taste, indi- 
viduality and judgment of 
the wearer. 













Knapp-Felt DeLuxe, 
the best hats made, are 
Six Dollars. Knapp- 
Felts, the next best, 
are Four Dollars 
—everywhere. 


Write for THe Hartman. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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The biggest thing in any Retail Business is a 


National 
Cash Register 










Mr. Retail Merchant 


antee to his customers that mistakes 
in change cannot be made. That 
bills once paid will not be pre- ee 
sented for payment the second time. 


It protects the store-keeper 
against mistakes in making change 
—gives him an absolute record of o 
all money paid out. 


It prevents goods leaving the store without being por Fill out and mail this coupon at once. On receipt of it we 


ce > sw: ray ee ard willbe Ji | SS Ee 6 ala A Page 
the Watch-Dog of your business. bam ONS: = WVU lit SES) 
It is the store-keeper’s guar- | AAR =e en | 








: will send you booklets and information of particular interest 
erly charged. Keep , the store keepe r from ~ tra € | to you. Two cents today may save you $100 many times 
because of disputes, which could not arise if a National | over. National Cash Registers will put you in touch 


Cash Register was used. with what is really going on in your own business. 


A National Cash Register in a store is to the public a sign of progressiveness and up-to-dateness. Its 
presence gives the public more confidence in the store-keeper. 





The 
National 
Cash Regis- 
ter Company, 
Dayton, 0., U.S. A. 


S| 
* + 7 >: 
A National Cash Register saves time—saves worry—saves money. It tells at a glance how Please send me com- 























much money you should have in the drawer and what the total ~~ cash and credit sales are, ee enh Registers 
It tells how many customers have been waited on and by whom. It tells the number of sales —g® that would be adaptable for 
and amounts made by each clerk during the day. eee Pe rere 
. . \ Name 
National Cash Registers are made in over 200 sizes and styles. They cost from $15 .* ~ 
~ s 
up and are sold on easy monthly payments if desired. ‘They are — to the © Business 
needs and details of every retail business. Every National Cash Register is Street 
mechanically perfect and wil! last a business lifetime. a | to 
No. of Clerks Remarks 


The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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A Master Stroke 
of Typewriter 


Invention 


New Oliver Automatic Tabu- 
lator, a Twin Improvement 
to the Oliver Ruling Device 


Just a simple, clean-cut mechanism 
for tabulating operated by a single key. 

Yet that single key unlocks scores of 
doors to added typewriter convenience. 
It does away with the brain-tension of 
tabulating. The movements of car- 
riage are controlled by unseen fingers. 
The Tabulator works automatically 
with unvarying accuracy. 

Equipped with its new Automatic 
Tabulator, which can be operated in 
connection with the Oliver Line Ruling 
Device, the Oliver’s sphere of useful- 
ness is unlimited. 


In the work of writing and ruling 
Statistical Reports, Invoices, State- 
ments, Inventories, etc.,—Listing 
Checks, Deposit Slips, Cash items, 
Vouchers, Cash and Credit Sales, Trial 
Balances, Pay Rolis, Cost Records and 
scores of similar tabulated records, 
Oliver No. 5 has no equal. It is the 
only machine that covers the whole 
broad field of modern commercial uses 
in a satisfactory way. 

The Oliver Automatic Tabulator is an 
integral part of every new machine — 
furnished without a cent of additional 
charge. 

It caps the climax of the long series 
of improvements given to the world in 
the magnificent new Oliver No. 5. 

Each of these remarkable innovations 
—the Oliver Tabulator and the Oliver 
Ruling Device—supplements the other. 

Together they form a combination 
of untold value in all branches of com- 
mercial accounting. 


™ SLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


is first of all a Correspondence Machine 
—supreme in splendid service. Noise- 
less, tireless, quick-as-thought, its visi- 
ble writing and easy action have 
emancipated a vast army of typewriter 
operators from the tedious ‘‘grind”’ of 
“going it blind’’ and the slavery to 
“‘treadmill’’ machines. It makes work 
a pleasure by providing automatic 
means of spacing, tabulating, ruling, 
indicating exact printing point, secur- 
ing proper register, etc. 

The saving of time, of mental cal- 
culation, of manipulation, of extra 
attention and of eye-strain is an incal- 
culable benefit to the operator. 

And the gain in volume of work well- 
done — without extra operative effort 
— means much to every employer. 

Write for the new OLIVER CATALOG— or 


better still—ask the nearest Oliver Agent for a 
free demonstration of Model No. 5. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


Oliver Building, 43 Deevborn St., Chicago 


We can place several young men of the right 
caliber in well-paying positions as Local Agents 
for the Oliver Typewriter in territory not alread 
taken. If interested, write for free copy of boo 
entitled, “ The Rise of the Local Agent.” 
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THE SIMPLE 
CASE OF SUSAN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


‘*Epithets are utterly useless and not in 

the best of taste,” the Lieutenant cut in 
i; “Sit down a moment.” 
. An r. Stanwood sat down. To this 
day he wonders just — force 
compelled so quick an obedience. And, 
once in his chair, he began to get control of 
himself again; the deadly, merciless calm 
which characterized every act of his life 
reasserted itself. 

“T am amazed,’’ he said at last. 

‘*T gathered as much from your actions,” 
observed the Lieutenant. ‘‘ Will you listen 
a moment?” 

Mr. Stanwood stared at him mutely. 

“T saw pred daughter first at the 
opera,’’ the Lieutenant explained. ‘‘I was 
introduced to her at the Sanger ball, and 
then and there I knew what my feelings 
were in the matter. I called on her in this 
house as any gentleman might have called. 
That I didn’t meet you was unfortunate, of 
course; but I didn’t. This afternoon I—I 
inadvertently told her I loved her.” 

“Inadvertently?” queried Mr. Stan- 
wood. 

“*T mean it etry out,” the Lieutenant 
explained. “I intended to convince 
myself that my attentions would not be 
pe » her, and then I should ~— 
as you for ion to pay my ad- 
dresses. As it omen. 4 kon slipped. 
Anyway, immediately I did know she cared 
for me I came a omg to you.” He paused 
amoment. “TI fail to find any flaw in that 
course of conduct; certainly there is noth- 
ing to provoke epithets.” 

os — wheeled in his L. 4 and 
sat for a long time — moodily out 
the window. Lieutenant Faulkner merely 
waited. 

“Young man, do you know what you 
are —s for?” he demanded at last as he 
turn 


oe I do.”’ 

*‘And can you imagine how many men 
have made that same request?”’ 

“Tt’s a matter of no consequence. 

“And the position of those men?” Mr. 
Stanwood went on emphatically. ‘Two 
dukes,”” he told them off on his fingers, 
‘*one earl, three marquises and half a dozen 
counts.” 

“Charity forbids me making any com- 
ment upon the foreign noblemen who come 
to this country to woo the daughter of one 
of the richest men in the United States,”’ the 
Lieutenant remarked evenly. ‘‘ Your ques- 
tion answers itself—your daughter is still 


un: , 

Mr. Stanwood blinked a little. 

“*She could marry to-day practically any 
man in this country,” he went on, ost 
apologetically, “‘no matter what his wealth 
or position.” 

“The greater the compliment to me,” 
the Lieutenant urged. ‘‘She loves me!”’ 

“Hang it, that’s what’s the matter,” the 
millionaire flamed suddenly. ‘‘No other 
man would have dared to do what you have 
done—go to my daughter first. You 
haven’t played the game as they played 
Ay 

“‘That’s why I’m here,” returned the 
Lieutenant calmly. He leaned back in his 
chair and clasped his hands around one 
knee. ‘‘ You didn’t play the financial game 
- others played it; that’s why you are 

ere. ” 


” 


It took Mr. Stanwood a minute to get 
that, and having it it was a tremendous 
thing to think about. He thought about 
it a long time. It had a tremendously 
aes influence. Finally he favored the 

jieutenant with one wy, Ne mig and 
fussed with some papers on his desk. 

“*T suppose,”’ he said with dangerous de- 
liberation, ‘“‘you consider yourself per- 
fectly able to take care of a wife?’”’ 

Lieutenant Faulkner’s heart leaped. 

**T do,” he said firmly. 

‘‘And what, may I inquire, is your in- 
come?” 

‘*Eighteen hundred dollars a year!” 

‘Eighteen hundred dollars a ——’’ and 
Mr. Stanwood was on his feet, raving 
again. ‘‘ Eighteen hundred dollars a year?’ 
he repeated. ‘‘ Why, confound it, sir, my 
butler makes more than that.” 

“Any other man may if he is sufficiently 
lacking in self-respect,’’ remarked the Lieu- 
tenant. 

The millionaire was facing him with 
clenched fists and blazing eyes. . 
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The Finishing Touch to the 
Attractiveness of Your Home 
is the Decoration of the Walls 


You can make an old house as bright, cheer- 
ful and attractive as it was when new, by deco- 
rating your walls artistically with Alabastine. 

When the house is new, and the wood- 
work fresh and clean, you can keep it abso- 
lutely sanitary by decorating with Alabastine. 

The dainty Alabastine tints make the most 
pleasing background for pictures, furnishings 
and furniture, and enable you to have the 
entire house finished in one complete color 
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scheme so that one room blen 
next. 
more cheerful, more artistic. 


into the 
All of the rooms will be brighter, 
The cost will 
be less, and your satisfaction greater. 


Any one can easily apply 


Alabastine by simply following directions on the package. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


becomes a part of the wall itself. 


One tint can be applied over another as 


often as desired without the bother or expense necessary where old wall- 


per or kalsomine has to be 
his cuts the cost of decorating in half. Alabastine decorations will last 


first wa: or scraped from the walls. 


longer, for Alabastine neither fades, rubs off nor scales. 
Many of the beautiful color effects that can be produced with Alabastine 
are shown in detail in the book ‘‘ Dainty Wall Decorations,’’ which contains 


complete color plans for any home. 


his book will be sent you postpaid 


for 10c in coin or U.S. stamps. It is worth far more to anyone intending 
to decorate. Tint cards mailed free on request. 


Ask your dealer for Alabastine and insist upon having Alabastine 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and properly 


labeled packages at 50c for white and 55c 
by all Paint, 


or tints, 
rug, Hardware and General Stores. 


See that the name “Alabastine ” is on each package 
before it is opened, either by yourself or the painter, 
If your dealer does not sell Alabastine, write us. 


The Alabastine Company 
907 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. H, 105 Water St., New York City 


he 
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— How to Burn — 
Your Waste Ashes 


from furnace or range and save % your coal 
bills is concisely told in our booklet. It contains 
full directions and testimonials from reputable 
people, merchants, engineers, housekeepers, who 
have used “‘Monn Product.'’ Common ashes, 
treated with Monn Product and thrown upon a 
coal fire will burn with a steady, intense, last- 
ing heat. A $1.00 can will treat 1000 Ibs. ashes. 


Salary and Commission to good agents 


Send 2c. stamp for full particulars. Trial can 50c. 
MONN PRODUCT SALES COMPANY 
84A State St., Boston, Mass. 














Handy Shur-On 
Eyeglasses 
The newest style Shur-On. 6 = 
On and off with one hand. ; 
No soiling the lenses, no 
danger of dropping. No coil 
springs to break, no screws to 
come loose, 
Combined with these advan- 
tages are the neatness, comfort 
and staying-on qualities which 
belong to every Shur- 
Get the genuine ‘‘Handy”’ Shur-On. 
Ask your optician. Shapes to fit any 
nose. “‘Skur-On"’ stamped on every 
mounting. Illustrated book free. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B, 
Rochester, N.Y. 











Backed by 44 years’ reputation. 
Instruments 


BRASS BAND fxe'tess 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 

pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 

Healy’’ Cornet—sent anywhere on 

our unequaled 

and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 
Old instruments 


chestra Instruments. If you want 
trial and ap- 
FROM 
endorsements 
Sets for 10 men, $80. New Champion Cor- 
exchange. 
LYON & HEALY 


the best you must have a “ Lyon 
proval. See 
of leading players. New bands can also get better 
nets, $8.00. Monthly payments may be arranged. 
64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


French—German 
Spanish— Italian 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 
Language - Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Linguistry. 
Send for testimonials, booklet, 
yitlE LANQUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


803 and 16th Street, New York 








A Profitable Business pS 


Any energetic, persistent man or woman of intelli- 
gence can establish a paying business with a 


Moving Picture Machine gz 


The investment is small and 
entertainments can be given in 
halls, schools, churches, etc., 
at very little expense. g 
This is one of the most popular 
ms of amusement and 
a good machine assures a 
Se. We Ww 
furnish instructions — rent aims 
no experience is necessary. ‘Sed, ee ste dant 
Our machines are reliable - 
right. Don't buy until you have had our free catalog. 











— prices 
KLEINE OPTICAL CO., 309 Butler Bidg., 52 StateSt., Chicago. 











SEND 20c (in stamps) for SAMPLE 


Dozen Sheets (5 x 7 or smaller) 


CARBONA Proto Papers © 


No Dark Room necessary. 

SELF TONING —for beautiful Browns or Reds— 
no salt baths—simply place in hypo and wash. 
WATER TONE —for blacks or browns —tones in 

platinum — absolutely permanent. 4 
Either one or both as ordered — money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 
CARBONA PHOTO PAPER CO. 
106 North 2nd Street MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


SELF-TAUGHT. 
A_ plain, easily-understood volume for SPANGFNBERG § 
who have not had the opportunity of 
learning this subject thoroughly, or who pHAC TI {| 
have forgotten what they once learned. " t 
ARITHME Tif 





257 Pages. Requires noteacher. This 
great little book 
sent postpaid, for 60 Cents, 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, §1. 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
4470 W. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


IRON AND WIRE FENCES 
Plain and heavy, also light and or- 
ey namental. ‘Wire or Iron Fences. 


Mt En Foundry & Fence Co. 
: Jet. Decate Ave, tediamsoeis, lat 
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“Your confounded impertinence!” he 
raged. ‘‘Do you know what it costs to 
run this house? One thousand dollars a 
cay. sir. How far could you go with that?” 

he Lieutenant glanced about the sump- 
tuous apartment. 

“I’m afraid it wouldn’t be much longer 
than three o’clock to-morrow afternoon,” 
he remarked, and he arose. ‘I think I 
understand, he added. “You prefer to 
make your daughter’ 8 marriage a financial 
proposition.” 

Mr. Stanwood grew suddenly, danger- 
ousl calm. 

here is nothing further to be said,”’ he 
went on. ‘The thing is aera og poster- 
He indicated the door with a sweep 

B fon i I'll dd tha I 
“Before I go just add that I came 
Paint to you as a personal favor to you,” Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner said slowly. ‘‘I wanted 


That Will | to feel that I had complied with the con- 


a When one does that one’s self- 


res flattered.” 
Wear sete favor to me,”’ Mr. Stanwood 
repeated. ‘“‘And please do me another. 


The house-owner wants paint Don’ t ever call here again.’ 
which will not become spotted or t, wre shall— — invite me,’ 
streaked or scaly. White Lead, replied Lieutenant Faulkner 


if pure, mixed with pure linseed XIV 

oil, makes paint which never (Being a literal report of a conversation 

scales nor spots. over the telephone between Mr. Fulton 
It i wid eo teaow the 1 Stanwood, millionaire, and General 
a Underwood, U. S. A.) 

purity of the White Lead before “Hello!” 

painting if yo have ° blowpipe, ‘Hello! That General Underwood?” 

and this we will furnish free for “Yes.” 

the asking. “T’m Mr. Stanwood—Mr. Fulton Stan- 


Wecould not afford to make this ex- wood, of Wall Street.” 


posure if our White Lead had a grain ‘ . , . 

of adulteration in it. The ‘‘Dutch f R aig I a Ik is this Lieutenant 

Boy Painter” trade-mark guaran- ff : Who in th = song — enti 

tees the purity of our White Lead. talkin to?” ie ——— do you you are is paced ai 
Send for Free ‘‘Test “‘This is General Underwood, isn’t it?” ‘3 
Equipment No. P’”’ “Yes, not a flunkey, as you evidently | 

‘ fj | imagine.’ | 

which includes sos. mi, A ae. I’m Mr. Fulton Stanwood, of 

pipe, instructions an a treet, and —— 

paint booklet. “‘T don’t care if you’re Croesus. Don’t 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. a ws me like that. What do you want?”’ Collegian 


in whichever of the follow- Sj “T 











your pardon. I’m afraid I was Suits and 


ing cities is nearest you; a a weg yo t.’ Gen na 


era ase Cera ah & “‘ Afraid you were abrupt? You know 


St. Louis, Philadelphia pea | very well you were abrupt. What do you $15 to $35 

, 2 Lewis’ ros. mt *. a t? ” 

Pittsburgh (National Lead Foo (Gyan | Want: 

& Oil Company]. <r Gee - Pause. 

“T would like to inquire, please, as to 

Lieutenant Faulkner’s character and stand- 

in . - COPYRIGHT 1908 
He's a gentleman and a soldier, sir. BY DAVID ADLER 6 SOmS 

And he wouldn’t have called me away : Py" 

from a game of Bridge to ask idiotic 

ons. 


weiemviccascs ‘as. Adler’s Collegian Clothes 





ts? ” 


his heaps Ay csalgger kg Bow granete For Spring wear are being shown by America’s fore- 
him a medal for personal gallantry; his most retailers. There are no clothes produced in all 


Story of (ea Arcane engl la} calgon America which compare with these garments in points 


BaNKING I | he will be Commander-in-Chief of the Army of style, fit and quality. The fame of Collegian 
By Mai ae a ee Clothes is world-wide. In every community where 
: fashion is followed these suits and overcoats are 
“Unmarried, I suppose? m™ sought after by the young men who know what correct 


“Yes, and consequently happy.” 
and the reasons why this favorably “Is he the sort of man to whom you apparel is. Our Style Book shows you what to 


known bank pays i) uld da hter?”’ 
wd Pet Gant Inert — | Titra give arr] Cantound vou, f'n 0 wear for Easter. ailed free. 


which we have just published. It will i bache or. rat if I had a daughter I'd 6 ‘ 
Senden Reger ert” bapd her to him on a gold platter. David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 
be oe + 4 . . s . 
His relations with you, I dare say, are 
.. rather cordial?” Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 
CLEVELAND, 0. i “Cordial? He’s an parenent young 
shave-tail, sir. He’s the only man pk 
who ever called me down in the fiel 


That all?” 
eng Book abput Edison ‘Easy Money 
‘ause. 
, Did you say anything?” Primary Ba atteries This machine makes it for 
No—I— was— just — thinking — that ; you while you eat, sleep or 
“Excuse me. I thought you said | | !* tells gas and gas- — &,* attend to other business. 


‘Thank you.’” (Bang!) oline engine users | JG y The Only Practical 
(Bang!) how to avoid igni- Cigar Seller 
XV tion troubles and : > | yet devised. Compact and beautiful. 


WE WILL now rhapsodize a few lines how to get reliable , — . —_ a, - - 

E ti about a oe tanned Rg service at small cost. rejects ‘slugs’? and “bad money.”’ 
verett Portable Dump-Box lonary says U a . 

Fits any wagon gear. Dumps load instantly, ante woolen stuff.” These were not that kind Sent free on request | Some — _ asco pe 
re foot operation. One-third the cost of dump-wagon. of baize curtains. These baize curtains, EDISON MFG. CO. Get in quick and secure go erri- 

Money-saver for contractors, wey dae oat Money f ti by | tory. Going fast. Write today. 

mater for dealers. for road mac- of an unromantic gray nm, were, 21 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 

= ing, etc. Write for prices and circular. reflected glory, at once a cloth of gold, ont a Automatic Vending Machine Company 

| Everett Mig. Co., 66 Lake St., Newark, New York hangings of royal purple, and attar-scented | L-— 2-12 Industrial Bidg., Indianapolis 
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Malloy 


CRAVENETTE HATS 


The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


The name of Mallory, since 1823, 
has stood for the best in men’s hat- 
wear —honest materials, best work- 
manship, and styles that are accepted 
as standards. 

Besides this guarantee of excel- 
lence, the Mallory Cravenette Hat has 
what no other hat can have —the 
quality of being weather-proof from 
the Cravenette process. This makes 
a Mallory stay new in spite of all 
kinds of weather. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
For sale by first-class dealers everywhere. 


We send free, upon request, an illus- 
trated booklet of hat styles for 1908. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 
13 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 











CRAVENETTE HATS 











wast STORY-WRITERS 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. We read, 
criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you where to 
sell them. We teach 8 -W riting and Journalism by mail. 
Our students sell their MSS. for one to five cents a word. Send 
for free booklet, ‘* for it ’’; tells how and gives 
proof. THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. 

Endorsed by lending newspapers and magazines. Founded 1895 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


==> 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 































PROFIT AND SAFETY 
Don't speculate with your money — You 
can't afford to. 

Certificates of Deposit 
bearing 6 per cent interest and guaran- 
teed by abundant real estate security, 
offer a sound, conservative, profitable 
investment. Write for the booklet. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
| Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











Write for descriptive circulars of Lee’s latest contri- 
bution to the poultry world, the LEE 


FIRELESS BROODER 


For outdoor or indooruse. No emp no artificial heat of any kind; 
well made, durable, and practical. GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 





fine linen. They were the gossamer shield 
behind which Love hid; the tantalizing 
draperies which Cupid drew against the 
prying eyes of the world; the roseate 
ining of a den where hand might meet 
hand in one clinging, thrilling touch, while 
the voice of the sordid earth grew vague 
and faint; the completing wall of a nook of 
delight whereof the furnishings were two 
chairs, a wobbly table, sparkling cut-glass 
and silver, and spotless napery. And, lo, 
the Lord of the Baize Curtains was the 
waiter; and even he always said ‘‘ Ahem!” 
before he ventured to draw them. 

The baize curtains hung down as straight 
and ee, as a pair of oaken 
boards, cutting off a many-windowed 
little room which grows, funguslike, 
straight out from the east wall of the 
dining-room of the Casino in Central Park. 
In the large room, always quiet, there is, 
nevertheless, the publicity of Sherry’s or 
Delmonico’s, but in the nook behind the 
baize curtains is a haven and a refuge. 
Only the eyes of the waiter came here, and 
a discreet waiter can neither see nor hear. 

The large room was deserted save for 
one person —a gentleman in an automobile 
coat. His leather cap lay on a chair 
beside him, and he was gazing reflectively 
into the depths of an amber-colored iced 
liquid on the table in front of him. The 
sun was slowly dropping down off there 
somewhere behind Central Park West, 
and a crimson glow was creeping into the 
room. The gentleman was Dan Wilbur. 
He was mooning over that scene in the 
play where John Drew came right out and 
told the girl he loved her. It had seemed 
sO easy, SO necessary, so natural, so politely 
impetuous. And he wondered what Mar- 
jorie had thought of it. 

His sentimental meditations were dis- 
turbed by a —_ a suppressed gurgle of 
merriment, which caused him to turn and 
stare inquiringly at the baize -curtains, 
inscrutable as the face of Fate. He was 
still staring fixedly when the laughter came 
again, this time a little louder, and then a 
woman, hidden in the recess, spoke. 

‘‘No, no, no!” she declared positively. 
‘That wouldn’t ever do.” 

A man’s voice mumbled something that 
he didn’t catch, and then the woman spoke 


again: 
“‘Why, that’s too prosaic. Since it is 
going to be an elopement, and all our plans 
are made, let’s make it just as romantic as 
possible. Won’t it be just too delicious?” 
Mr. Wilbur’s eyes were no longer listless 
— they were startled as he sat staring at 
the curtain. His moodiness passed, and 
he was suddenly keenly, alertly alive. The 
voice! There was never another in the 
world quite like it; it stirred every quies- 
cent faculty into activity, and his hands 
closed spasmodically. An elopement! 
Our plans! 
The man mumbled something else. 
“Think of it!’”? the woman exclaimed, 
and she laughed again. ‘‘I’d give a thou- 
sand dollars to see his face when he knows 
it. ” 


Mr. Wilbur knew that voice now, knew it 
beyond all possible mistake, and some 
quick, subtle working of his mind brought 
hard lines into his face. He was not an 
eavesdropper, but it never occurred to him 
for one instant to relax his attention to the 
conversation behind the baize curtains. 
Once he made as if to arise, but he dropped 
back again; a silent-shod waiter glanced 
in at the door. Mr. Wilbur waved him 
away and still sat listening. 

‘“*He can’t have the [faintest idea of it, 
of course,’’ said the woman after another 
little pause. ‘‘How long will it take us 
to get there?” 

Mr. Wilbur strained his ears vainly to 
get the answer. It was only a mumble. 

“What time is it now?” the woman 


asked in. 

Mr. Wilbur glanced at his watch. It 
was ae past six o’clock. 

** We'd better be going, then,” suggested 
the woman. 

Mr. Wilbur heard the rustle of silken 
skirts and involuntarily picked up a news- 
paper to shield himself, then: 

*You dear, dear,dear! Of course I love 
you, silly.” Then, impetuously, passion- 
ately. ‘“‘I love you more than anything 
else in all the world. You know it, don’t 
you?” And then: “But I’m just so ex- 
cited about this that—that I just can’t 
hold myself. Yes, just one.” 

And then—and then! Mr. Wilbur’s 
modest ears were shocked by the unmis- 
takable sound of a—a kiss! Yes, it was 
a kiss! He heard a chair pushed back and 
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ing and wrings out the clothes. 


tric light globe into its socket. 


than ever before. 


Electric Washer to do the washing. 
These washers 
trouble, that they se// themselves. 





























The Electric Washer | 
and Wringer 


OU can now have your washings done by electricity. 
The 1900 Electric asher Outfit (Washer, Wringer 
and Motor complete) does all the heavy work of wash- 


Any electric light current furnishes the power needed. 
You connect up the washer the same way you put an elec- 
Then all there is to do to 
start the washer is—turn on the electricity, The motion of 
the tub (driven by the electricity) and the water and soap 
in the tub wash the clothes clean. Washing is done quicker 
and easier, and more thoroughly and economically this way 


Servants will stay contented — laundry bills will be saved 
—clothes will last twice as long—where there is a 1900 


save so much work and worry and 
This is the way of it— 


We ship you an Electric Washer and prepay the freight, 
Use the washer a month. 
wash your blankets and quilts — wash your rugs. 

Then — when the month is up, if you are not convinced the 
washer is all we say — don’t keep it. 
the washer and that will settle the matter. 
anything for the use you have had of it. 

This is the only washer outfit that does a// the drud 
of the washing—washes and wrings clothes—saves t 
from wear and tear — and keeps your servants contented, 

Our Washer Book tells how our washers are made and how 
they work. Send for this book today. 

Don’t mortgage your pleasure in life to dread of wash-day 
and wash-day troubles with servants. 

Let the 1900 Electric Washer and Wringer shoulder your 
wash-day burden—save your clothes and money, and en 
your servants contented. 

Write for our Washer Book at once. 

The 1900 Washer Co., 3164 Henry Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 
(Uf you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co,, 
355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont.) 













Wash your linens and laces— 


Tell us you don’t want 
e€ won't charge 


Address — 
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Law Offices Edward H. Hawke, Jr., Manhattan Life Ins. Bldg., 
66 Broadway, New York— 1 used ‘‘Save-The-Horse”’ as a last re- 
sort on a very valuable tandem leader. He had a bone spavin, deep 
seated; was laid up eight months; blistered and fired once and was 
just as lame as before. My coachman applied your remedy, and 
the horse is absolutely sound today, and I u the horse during 
treatment. Your remedy is one of the most wonderful things on 
the market, and I am glad indeed to state the fact. 

Very truly, EDWARD H. HAWKE, Jr. 

Elyria, O.—I had elegant success with ‘‘ Save-The-Horse."’ 
Last year I killed two ring bones on a two-year-old filly. She was 
quite lame and I kept on working her, and she went sound; today 
you can’t see any trace of the ring bones. I also cured bad tendon 
with it. Can recommend it highly. F. S. MILLER. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 

e for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers “0 ror, kind of case. Permanen’ fran 
Thoroug Ringbone (except low), b, 

Capped Hock» Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and 
Lameness. Noscar or loss ofhair. Horse worksas usual. Dealers 
or Express Paid. Troy Chemi pany, Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Friction 


Waltham ‘ssie" Runabouts 


Two of the best selling cars made. 
Model 17. 4H.P. Two 
Passenger Runabout 


$350 


Smart, efficient, eco- 
nomical. 35 to 40 miles 
on one gallon of gaso- 
lene. Reliable on any 
le 22 miles 
Natural wood finish. Biggest value in the world. 
Model 28. 8H.P. Two 
Passenger Runabout 
Cardinal finish. 
$600 Wheel Steer. 
Two Cylinder 
Air Cooled. Speed 40 miles an 
hour. Powerful hill climber. 
30 miles per gallon of gasolene. An elegant, serviceable car. 
Write for terms to agents in unassigned territory. Catalog free. 
Waltham Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 
























The Cumming’s Glove 


Made to Your Measure 

in our shop by hand from choice new 

skins (which outwear old stock in a store), 
every stitch inspected. Guaranteed. 

$1.00 up prepaid. Kept in Repair 

for one year free. Cape, Glace, Chamois or Silk— 

Standard colors, all lengths, at Factory prices. 
Easter Specials. Write for Catalogue. 

*sGloveCo.,14Forest St. ,Gioversville,N.Y. 


PATENTS 


Terms moderate. 








WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 





GOLUMBUS 


THE 


BUGGY 
QUALITY 


Columbus Style Buggy Book FREE 
We manufacture Buggies, Runabouts, Driving Wagons, 

Surreys, Carriages, Phaetons, Stanhopes, and a large 

variety of light Pleasure Vehicles, and sell them 

DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 

It costs no more to the latest style and ‘* Columbus” 

has always led in style. We will furnish you your vehicle, 

painted and trimmed just the 

way you want it; properly 

proportioned and mechanic- 

ally correct. Write for our 

FREE CATALOGUE 

at once. Our low prices 

for Columbus Quality, VY we, Po 

Stvie and Workman- AN ‘Sgn, meme) 

ship will surprise you > a | 

and will save you 40 to A \, Pe Wy, 

60%. The Catalog will A’ YS ye 

cost you nothing. Look 

our styles over and compare our prices before you purt- 

chase. Write today for the FREE CATALOGUE. 

The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 

2051 So. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 





**HOW TO REMEMBER” 
Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, i 
SUCCESS sive. Increases income; gives ready memory 
for faces, names, business details, studies, conver 
sation; develops will, public speaking, personality. Send today 
ior Free Booklet. Address 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 ‘Auditorium Bldg. , CHICAGO 


Allen’s Kushion Komfort Shoe 


For Men and Women 
Its Style, Shape; Resilient Cork Inner Sole; Felt Cushion 
Center Sole; Damp-proof Outer Sole; Cushion Rubber Heel, 
make it the most attractive and comfortable shoe ever off 
to the public. 








If you are not wearing this shoe Try a . 
Write us for catalogue. 


Wi: An exceptional opportunity for 
Agents anted active agents, either men oF 
women, to handle this Quick Seller. Write at once for terms to 


Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., 11 R South St., Boston, Mass. 


Red Dragon Dandelion 
Killer— Sample Free 


A powder that is sure death to dande- 
lion, plantain, and other weed pests 
Does not injure or affect the grass in any 
way. Dust it on lightly when dew is on and the wee! 
will curl up and die. No kill, a0 ~ Weare will 
ing to ‘“‘show” you. La package for ordinary 
lawn sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

Henry Field Seed Co., Box 18, Shenandoah, lows 


PATENT Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 


Washington, D. C. Estab. £ 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 




















years. Best references. Carel 








PLA SAY 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAM’L FRENCH, 33 'W. 22d Street, New York 





Do business anywhere. Cost small. 

Incorporat ad and fall i 
. a . 
in Arizona SYS ee" 
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To the Booklovers of America: 


Whether your library comprises a hundred 
treasured volumes or runs up into the thou- 
sands, it will be worth your while to write 
at once for The Viking Book —sent free. 

This handsomely illustrated Book presents 
thecomplete line of Viking Sectional Book- 
cases and points out clearly their supreme 
advantages. 

In these Viking Cases the enduring qual- 
ities of old-time, hand-made furniture are 
combined with the most advanced ideas in 
sectional bookcase construction. 

The result so far surpasses the old style 
sectional bookcases that booklovers 
throughout the country have welcomed the 
Viking with enthusiasm, 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


Unlike ordinary sectional bookcases, the }’rhing is 
not amere flimsy shell, but each section is very solidly 
built, with the same care and skill that distinguished the 
work of the old school cabinet makers. _It is the sort 
of furniture that lasts for generations and is handed 
down as heirlooms. 

The Viking Book explains the improved construc- 
tion that makes these cases dust-proof and damp- 
proof. It tells how the Disappearing Doors are air 
cushioned, to prevent sl ing and breaking of glass. 

How doors run smoothly on frictionless steel guides, 
without sticking. binding or rattling. 

The Mission Style Viking here shown is a typical 
example of the artistic and beautiful designs that lend 
distinction to these splendid cases. 

We build these handsome Vi#ing cases in many 
styles. Plain and quartersawed Oak in any finish, 
Mahogany and other choice woods. Tops, corners, 
bases, and special sections for every possible require- 
ment. Sold by high-class furniture stores. 


Send for THE VIKING BOOK 
Skandia Furniture Co., Dept. 46, Rockford, |il. 


Dealers— Attention! ¥z!% tor ovz attrects 
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is different from every 
other shoe made—it’s in 
Peet fe 


the sole —the tic cushion 





inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 


lightful foot-comfort you have longed for —no 
breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
or foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 
feet—endorsed by leading physicians everywhere, 


Combines Style and Comfort 


Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 
name of your nearest dealer selling this shoe. 
Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
So akers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Sole Makers of Women's Shoes, 


INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Faultlessly engraved in the correct Roundhand 
Script, 10 lines : 

100 Invitations, $10.00 — 100 Announcements, 

2 $9.00. $3.50 for each subsequent 100. 
Envelopes always included. (Send Money Order.) 


Leading 8 























Philadelphia's Society Sta 
Always Address Room 205 904-906 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 















Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 
for operators, and furnish passes. teach 
Telegraphy uition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write today 
for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 


Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine's School of T phy. 

. (Estab. 36 years.) Janes’ , Wis. 

CLARK’S 40 Tours to EUROPE 
most comprehensive and arreetive: eves oases. 


First departure April 18, 55 ys, 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 





| real husband—face to face at last! 


| knee. 


a moment later a woman parted the baize 
curtains; a man appeared just behind her. 
A reddened ray of the f md sun _illu- 
minated them both for an instant, and Mr. 
Wilbur’s teeth closed involuntarily as he 
. ~* behind his newspaper. 

The woman was Susan, and the man a 
black-mustached, businesslike individual, 
square and yuepey | from the tips of his 
boots to the top of his black head, with a 
keen, determined face and shrewd, pene- 
trating eyes. It was the man Mr. Wilbur 
had met going into the apartment house 
where Susan lived. 

They passed Mr. Wilbur and went out. 


XVI 


S DEEP was Mr. Wilbur’s abstraction 


when he left the Casino that he only 
gave the waiter half a dollar instead of a 
dollar, his usual tip. He cranked up 
thoughtfully, the spark caught, and the 





huge, high-power machine began churning | 
M 


restlessly. 
polished sides blankly for a time, then 
ulled his leather cap down tight, clam- 
red in and slid slowly down the incline to 
the driveway below. He turned north, not 


r. Wilbur stood staring at the | 


for any particular reason—merely because | 


it happened so. 

Susan! An elopement! 
this! 
knew him perfectly! And Susan did kiss 
him! Every act of hers since his return 
passed before him in review. 


ous husband, the unremitting attentions 
of another man, tawdry flattery, clandes- 


triumph of a senseless infatuation, and now 
—now this hideous thing. It always hap- 
ened so. And yet, it was beyond belief. 

e himself couldn’t have believed it if he 
had not known the circumstances so well, 
from Susan’s own red lips, and heard— 
actually heard—what had happened behind 
the baize curtains. 

Gradually a sense of his own responsi- 
bility in the affair began to take possession 
of him. Perhaps it would have been better 
had he suddenly discovered himself to them 
there in the dining-room. He had read 
somewhere in a book of a woman who had 
been turned back from a fatal mistake by 
the timely appearance of a friend. As it 
was he had passed unrecognized—they had 
seen only the back of his newspaper. If he 
had made himself known and had allowed 
just a word to drop, showing that he knew 
all, it might have altered everything. The 


more he thought of it in this light the more | 


he blamed himself, and now—and now he 
was helpless. He had blunderingly let the 


opportunity pass. 
Wilb 


ur loosened his speed clutch, | 


sighed a little and went skimming along 
the East Drive. Through the rapidly 
deepening shadows, somewhere opposite 
One Hundredth Street Mr. Wilbur saw the 
— of a tail-light ahead and slowed up a 
ittle. As he did so the car in front swerved 
erratically, ran clear of the road and butted 
into a tree. There it stopped. He heard 
a slight feminine scream and some vigorous 
man-telk, whereupon he stopped his car, 
leaped out and ran across to the other car. 

ust as he reached it a woman jumped 
out. It was Susan! And then came an 
awful moment. Susan recognized him in- 
stantly, and opened her mouth helplessly, 
then she glanced suddenly at her com- 


| panion, and couldn’t think of a word to 


say. Dan Wilbur and her husband- at 

er 
first mad idea was ignominious flight, her 
second tears, her third screams; but finally 
she decided that the only thing to do was 
to faint It would at least give her time 
to get her bearings; and she hoped it 
wouldn’t mess up her skirt. So she fainted. 
No one had expected it, and she tumbled 


down in an undignified heap in the middle | 


of the road. 

‘““What made her do that?’’ demanded 
the dark-mustached man in astonishment. 

‘*T imagine she’s hurt,” said Mr. Wilbur 
sharply. 

Together they leaned over Susan, and 
Susan’s husband— Lieutenant Paul Aber- 
crombie Harwell Rowland—raised the in- 
ert body and rested her head against his 
A hairpin gave her an awful jab in 
the head, but she couldn’t afford even to 


moan. 
‘*Scared, that’s all,” he explained tersely. 
‘*Get me a capful of water out of the tank.” 
There was no if-you-please or will-you- 


| kindly? in this man’s manner of speaking. 


| albeit hurriedly. There was a certain grim | 


Mr. Wilbur obeyed somewhat mechanically, 


It had come to | 
That dark-mustached chap—he | 


It was ob- | 
vious—pitifully, vulgarly obvious! A jeal- | 
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f NOROADTOOROUGH ORROCKY } 
: FOR THEFAMOUS << 
i CUSHION-FORK FRAME. \. 





awful vibration. 


You can dismiss that fear—absolutely —as far 


as the Yale California is concerned. 


Follow the arrows—see the famous cushion 


fork to which they point. 


| This Yale California cushion fork does away 
with jolting, jarring and bumping, as com- 
pletely as tho’ you rode continuously on a 


| smooth asphalt pavement. 


ness you can’t afford to be without. 


to a dead stop instantaneously. 


riding season is a day older. 
The 1908 catalogue mailed on request. 





If you'll take the time and trouble to 
find out just why the Yale and the 
Snell are superior to other bicycles — 
no other make will ever satisfy you. 


If you'll ask a few questions about the 
wonderful Consolidated Alloyed 
Automobile Steel Hanger—no 
other wheel at any price will content 
you. 









| 
ALLOYED 
AUTOMOBILE STEEL HANGER 





@LOCULUUMa 


M]oTOR-CYCLE 


The thing that has kept you from buying a 
motor cycle, perhaps, was the fear of the 


Cobblestone streets, or roughest country roads 
—they are all alike to the Yale California 
| with its shock-absorbing cushion fork frame. 
tine meetings and letters, perhaps the final | while you are reading, thousands are riding 
riding at splendid speed, with perfect control 
—enjoying every moment of their journey. 
It’s a blood-stirring, health-giving sport you 
can’t afford to ignore—an aid to your busi- 


The Yale California is years ahead in simple con- 
struction—years ahead in results, in saving 
on up-keep, and in economy of gasoline. 

It will go forty miles an hour—or throttle down 


For country or city, touring or business, learn 
more about the Yale California before the 









cons TROUCTION 


No other wheel will content you be- 
cause no other wheel has a hanger 
which reduces the rider’s effort a full 
50 % —which has 50% fewer parts and 
50% less liability to repair. 

Put into the fewest and plainest words 
possible—the Yale and the Shell are 
the highest grade bicycles built in 
America today. 

Write to the big Consolidated plant 
where these splendid wheels are made; 
get full information as to the tremen- 
dous advantages of the Consolidated 
Alloyed Automobile Steel Hanger, 
and, as we've said before, you won't 
think of buying any other bicycle at 
any price. 

Perhaps there’s a Yale or Snell dealer 
in your city —anyway—if you've got 
the idea of buying a bicycle —don't 
make a move till you’ve seen the 
Yale and the Snell catalogue. 

Send us your name and address at once 
and the literature will go to you by 
return mail. 


The Consolidated Manufacturing Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Tan Russia 

Calf — Buckle 

Oxford — One of 

the Season's Novelties. 


There’s character in every 
Florsheim Shoe— 

It’s in the unmistakable Style— 

In the dignified individuality of 
their different designs— 

In their clean-cut shapeliness— 

And every Florsheim Shoe is 
comfortable — from the first to the 
last day’s long wear. 


Style Book shows ‘‘a fit for every foot.’’ 
Send for it. Most Styles sell for $5.00. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 


Chicago, x.1 U.S.A. 
GCOROON SUSPENDERS 


THEY NEVER CROW LONGER 


ely NeV\ hua ze) he) an aat: 


erence 
4 — 


The Gordon Sliding Back 
E takes the place of rubber 


To the back ends there’s plenty of stretch for bend- 
ing, but NO RUBBER in the shoulder parts. The 
sliding back takes the place of rubber, 
leaving the shoulders free and easy. Elastic suspend- 
ers weaken and grow longer — the buckles must fre- 
quently be raised. There being NO RUBBER in 
the shoulder parts of Gordon Suspenders —they 
never grow longer. Once fixed to fit they stay fit— 
you need never again raise the buckles. Gordons 
keep the trousers well up in place, snug and comfort- 
able, preventing sagging, and bagging at the knees, 
and the edges from brushing the ground. 

Gordons are lightweight but the strongest of all 
suspenders. We guarantee them for one year. 


OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE: If ends break within one 
year we give new ends FREE. If other parts break within 
one year we give a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE 
4 sizes: 33, 35, 37, and 40. Size is on every pair. 
When ordering mention length from back suspender 
button over shoulder to front suspender button. 
Gordons are now sold oe tagged cities. Being NEW 
they are not yet on sale everyw \ 
should gladly get Gordons for you. If he not, buy of us by 
mail. 50 CENTS A PAIR, POSTPAID. After one 


week's wear if you don’t like them send them back, we will 
return your money. Please try your home stores first. 


GORDON MFG.CO.,265 Main St., New Rochelle,N.Y. 
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; A Positive Rete 
ij Chapped Hands, Chafing 
¥ andall skin troubles. “A little 


+ higher in price perhaps than 

imitations, but a reason for it.” 

Delightful after shaving and 

after bathing. Sold every where, 

or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample free. 





Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
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triumph in all this, for had not Fate handed 
Susan over to him to save from her own 
folly? It was Providence, he was certain 
of it. After they revived h , then—then! 

The two men worked heroically over 
Susan, but Susan positively declined to 
be revived. Finally, something of -—— 
hension came into Paul’s manner. e 
shock must have been greater than he 
imagined. He glanced up and around at 
the crowd. 

‘‘Is there a physician here?’’ he queried 
shortly. 

No answer. 

‘* We'll have to get her to a doctor,”’ Paul 
told Dan Wilbur hurriedly. ‘‘I’m afraid 
it’s something serious, after all.” And it 
was! ‘My steering gear seems to be out 
of commission. Will you give us a lift?” 

Fate was dealing the trump hand to Dan 
Wilbur, as he saw it. 

‘Certainly,’ he responded quickly. ‘‘I 
know a doctor chap over here in Ninety- 
sixth Street—be there in two minutes.” 

Susan was lifted into the tonneau of Mr. 
Wilbur’s car. Paul climbed in beside her, 
and sat supporting the slender, graceful 
figure in his arms. Mr. Wilbur scrambled 
into the front seat. 

‘‘Open up there ahead,’’ he bawled. 

The huge car trembled, moved and 
rushed away. When it stopped in Ninety- 
sixth Street Paul gathered up Susan in his 
strong arms, and carried her up the steps 
and into the physician’s office. She was 
laid upon a couch and the gray-bearded old 
medicine man made a cursory examina- 
tion, Paul and Dan looking on. Mr. Wilbur 
was pnasing his course of procedure. 

“If you gentlemen will wait in the re- 
ception-room?” the doctor suggested. 

‘‘Is it serious?’’ Paul demanded anx- 


oer 
‘‘Doesn’t seem to be,’ was the reply. 
‘Step outside.” 

He held open the door as they passed out 
and closed it behind them, after which he 
turned back to his patient. Susan sud- 
denly sat up perfectly straight on the couch 
with flushed face and disheveled hair. 

‘‘Have they gone?” she queried breath- 
lessly. 

Doctor Graybeard tugged at his whiskers 
in thoughtful surprise. 

‘‘Only outside,” he said at last. ‘‘Can I 
do anything for you, Madam?” 

‘‘Just let me think! Let me think!” 
exclaimed Susan. 

The physician aimlessly stirred up a 
mixture of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
while Susan thought. After a while there 
came a sharp rap on the door, and Paul 
threw it open. 

‘‘Paul, Paul!” Susan exclaimed, extend- 
ing her arms to him. ‘‘ Where is he?” 

‘‘He?” Paul repeated. ‘‘Oh, the other 
chap. I was afraid to leave you, and to 
prevent delay I sent him in his automobile 
to pick ys the girl. He’s to meet you and 
me and Faulk at the preacher’s in Sixty- 
fifth Street just as soon as he can get there.”’ 

Susan was staring at him in wild-eyed 
horror. 

‘*You sent him to bring Mar ——”’ she 
began stammeringly. ‘‘Paul Rowland, 
aon’ t — you — know — who — that — man — 
was?” 

‘‘No. Seemed to be all right. Why?” 

‘Why, that was Dan Wilbur!” 

Then Susan really fainted. 

That little interview between Dan 
Wilbur and Lieutenant Paul Abercrombie 
Harwell Rowland in the _ physician’s 
reception-room had been pithy and 
pointed and pertinent. Paul had all sorts 
of trouble on his mind, among them a 
fainting wife, who was possibly hurt, and 
the sole direction of the destiny of two 
trusting hearts. He paced back and forth 
across the room, watch in hand, the while 
Mr. Wilbur regarded him coldly, conscious 
that he was the instrument of Fate. 

“T say, old man,’ Paul complained, 
‘‘we’re in all sorts of a hole. You gave 
prompt and willing assistance when we 
needed it, and I thank you for it.” 

Mr. Wilbur waved his hand deprecat- 


ingly. 

Now I’m going to ask a favor of you,” 
Paul continued. ‘If it is within your 
power to grant it I hope you will; and if 
you do it will instantly make it indiscreet 
for me to know you and you to know me, 
at least for the present. kly, if you do 
it and get away with it, it’s going to kick 
up a dickens of a row, and, in that event, 
the less you know about me and the less I 
know about you the better.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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*Pre-Shrunk” Coat Collars Don't Wrinkle 


VER wear a coat with a 
wrinkled collar? —That 
simply wouldn’t lie down? 
Didn’'tit get on yournerves? 

Weren't you ill at ease 
and always conscious of 
the way that collar looked? 

A little thing — a wrinkled collar — 
but it will spoil the best of coats. 

You know that. 

And you should know,too, that there 
is an easy way to avoid the wrinkled 
collars, broken shoulders,curled lapels 
and puckered seams which shrink- 
age develops the first damp day. 


Kaufman 
*Pre-Shrunk” 
Garments 


There's no need for your new suit 
looking second-hand after a few 
days’ wear. Insist on Kaufman“ Pre- 
Shrunk” Garments and you have the 
perfect assurance that they will con- 
tinue as stylish, elegant in appearance 
and perfect in fit as when tried on, 
until the suit is entirely worn out. 

Because every yard of fabric which 
goes into a Kaufman Garment is pre- 
shrunk in the piece before cutting or 
making, by the exclusive Kaufman 
“Pre-Shrinking” Process. 

So that when the suit is offered 
to you all the shrinkage is taken out, 
and no more shrinkage can take 
place on your back, which means 


See Campus Togs for Youn 


that the supreme stylishness —th, 
“class"—characteristic of Kaufmay 
Garments, is fixed and permanen, 

—That the comfortable, easy, pe. 
fect fit always secured in Kaufmay 
Garments is there to stay, and wil 
not become a thing of the past after 
the first damp day. 

Kaufman Garments retain the style 
grace and attractiveness noticed when 
trying them on, until their usefulnessiy 
pastandtheyare ready to becastaside 

Your dealer will gladly show yoy 
Kaufman suits in the popu- 
lar fabrics for Spring 
and Summer at $12 
to $30 the suit. 

Most people, how- 
ever,can besuited 


at $15 to $18. 


Every man who takes 
pride in his appearance 
should have the Kaufman 
STYLE BOOK. Ask 
your dealer for it, or write 
tous. It's free—and anac- 
curate guide to what you 
should wear for Spring 
and Summer, 1908. 


Chas. 
Kaufman 


To be sure you are 
getting Kaufman“ Pre. 
Shrunk” Garments, 
ask the dealer to 
show you this label, 
sewed in the gar- 
ments, before you buy, 
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The Murray Vehicles 


Not too costly — not too cheap. A combi- 
nation of style, strength, durability—pro- 
duced from tt grade of raw materials 
by craftsmen of highest order— under 
direction of the Murray regime —and 
sold at prices that gam sell them. 


A Murray Creation 
" Price $63.00 


Any responsible 
person can order 
and test Murray 
Vehicles __ thor- 
oughly before 
paying one 


22 
YEARS 
AT IT 


vs" 
A\ ne 


AS et 
WANS 
penny, or obliga- 


ting himself in any way —the only fair way. Our illustrated 
Catalogue No. 13, free for the asking, shows our complete 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, Concords, 
Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Carriages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery 
Wagons, Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm Wagons, 
Busses, Harness and Saddles. 

WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Financingenenise 


: 
t 


A practical book by Francis C telling how money — 
is secured for enterprises. Caplta ization, prospectus — 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 

| best businessmen. 540 pages. Buckram binding, prés~ 

$4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.¥. 
| REDUCED RATES 2, Hovseholt 


from Colorado, California, Wash- 
| ington and Oregon. Bekins Modern 
| Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, et 
| BEKINS Household Shipping Co. Information FREE, 








540 First Nationa] Bank Building, Chicago 


| FIy ears experience in lending on 
FI Karms in the “Com Belt” of Tfings 
warrants the statement that such Loans are the 
and safest. Write for List of Mortgages for sale. 
| A.@.Danforth & Co., Bankers, Established 1858, Washington, Ii. 








A Kalamazceo 


Direct to You’ 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 


cities, vill 
from $5 to 


and towns in the United States who have each saved 
0 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. Nostove or range has 
a higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no 


risk. 


You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Catalog No. 152 
and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 


and roasting easy. 








machinery, by energetic, competent men 





The Man Who Owns a Mechanical Cleaning Wagon Makes Money 
$3,000.00 CAN BE MADE 


This year, next year and the years thereafter, cleaning houses by our patented 
with a capital of $2,500 and upwards. 
Over 300 operators in as many towns in the United States. 
We make the most efficient stationary systems for residences, hotels, office buildings,etc. 
The Mache nae We own the patents and are prosecuting allinfringers. Write for catalog. 
GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR & VACUUM MACHINERY COMPANY 
4485, Dept. ‘‘ B,’’ Olive Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Reinthal & Neuman, 
Pubs., New York 


Generous Sample Box of 
Johnston’s Swiss Style 


Milk Chocolate Creams 


The one new, different and wholly delightful 

“cream.” Never insipid—never too sweet—firm, 
yet melting— never sticky—simply delicious. 
” My own original discovery —an inspiration 
—the Johnston way. Purest and best, the 
“cream of creams.’ Daintily packed in gold 
boxes, tied with crimson satin ribbon — exqui- 
site to the eye as the contents to the palate. _ 

Your druggist or confectioner has them in 
four sizes, at 30, 40, 60 and 80 cents. If ire hasn't, 
send me your dealer’s name and ten cents in 
stamps and I will send you 
A Generous Sample Box and an Ideal Head 
in full colors by Boileau—rarely 
beautiful —captivating sub- 
jects. A pretty gift. 

Or, better still, send for be 
an 80-cent size box and 
six Ideal Heads—a 60- 
cent size box and four 
Ideal Heads—a 40-cent 
size box andthree Ideal 
Heads, or a 30-cent 














Address 


r t. N 
size box and two Ideal ’ 
Heads. My supply is lim- JOHNSTON 
ited — better write today. Milwaukee, Wis. 














A Mellin’s Peyote! 
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5 ACRES, $100 


$5 down Near Atlantic City,N.J. $5 monthly 


F Big Successes are being made on adjacent lands raising fruits, 
erries, early vegetables, poultry and pigeons. Soil particularly 
to these crops. Mild, healthful climate forces produce 
early to market for fancy prices. Only 17 miles from Atlantic City, 
— big hotels demand best produce at high prices at all seasons. 
Near two large manufacturing towns and three mainline railroads. 
Best facilities to New York and Philadelphia. Title perfect. 
D Write for booklet. 
ANIEL FRAZIER CO., 682 Bailey Bldg., Phila, Pa. 












One burner will give as much light as ten 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power 

electric bulbs — six 16 candle power gas 
jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. 
per week. luces a pure, white, 
Steady, safe light. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 








LITTLE CHILDREN 
OF THE RICH 


(Continued from Page 5) 


So the lives of these children move on, 
carefully fostered and supervised, until 
Reginald goes to Groton, and then to Har- 
vard or Princeton or Yale, while Theodora 
goes to an American finishing school, or 
else spends a year or two abroad with her 

overness, a chaperon and, perhaps, courier. 
Reginald joins her for the summers at 
least; they live in the most expensive 
hotels, where foreign masters come to them 
daily. They travel in motor-cars, and 
sometimes, in Switzerland, for example, 
they have a whole inn reserved for them- 
selves. The expenses of this ménage are 
not less than sixty thousand dollars a year. 
Occasionally they visit English girls and 
boys, and are surprised to find that, what- 
ever the rank, these others have been 
brought up in much less elaborate fashion 
than their American cousins. While the 
aim of the travel, of course, is to broaden 
their minds and show them what other 
civilizations have meant to the world, this 
meeting of foreigners whose position socially 
is much what their own is at home is con- 
sidered a’most important part of their edu- 
cation. For, once schooldays are over, it is 
contact with people that develops the chil- 
dren of the rich. The English people she 
has met will remember Theodora when, 
after she comes out, her mother takes her 
over for a London season, and this will be 
a distinct social advantage. 


Nurturing a Race of Egoists 


The attitude of these children to those 
who make them what they are is mechan- 
ical. It is unavoidable that some, if not all, 
of their retinue, overawed by what these 
little ones stand for in position and wealth, 
should be servile. Very soon the children 
get a sense of their own and their parents’ 
importance which is ridiculous. For exam- 
ple, Paderewski had been engaged to play 
at a private musicale by a certain great 
lady. Her daughter’s music’ teacher, who 
was to be allowed to sit behind the dining- 
room curtains with the other servants, 
spoke to the little girl with emotion about 
the pleasure in store. The child answered 
with enthusiasm: 

“Yes. Isn’t it too sweet of mamma to 
give Paderewski this lift?” 

Sometimes the children openly show 
their contempt of those who are paid to 
minister to their welfare. 

“T can stamp my foot at you if I want 
to,” said the little grandchild of one of the 
money kings of America to her French gov- 
erness, ‘‘for mamma pays you to teach me, 
and it is not very easy to get a position to 
teach French without a diploma!” 

At the best, the children assume author- 
ity as a matter of course. Despite the fact 
that they are taught to show consideration 
to their friends, and that some of their edu- 
cation is solid enough, these means of train- 
ing are bent to a futile end (unless Reginald 
should prove himself unusual) —the end of 
pleasure. Therefore no surface inculcation 
of ideals of self-effacement and deference 
to friends can counterbalance the growth 
of egoism. If the children of the rich escape 
being inbred egoists, it is by the grace of 
natural endowment. 

A certain New York millionaire, about 
to die, stipulated in his will that his children 
should not know that they had any money, 
and should be brought up as quietly as the 
children of small professional or business 
people. Their household consisted only of 
their guardian and two servants. hey 
went to a public school, and until they were 
well in their teens expected to make their 
own living. The idea seems to have been 
to give them a good democratic start; to 
keep them natural and human by cutting 
away the empty ceremonial by which the 
father had been surrounded after he be- 
came very rich. So far, his plan has been 
successful, but it is a question if he could 
have had it carried out except by dying 
himself. 

The mechanical attitude which the chil- 
dren of the rich show toward their servants 
may even extend to their parents. Of 
course, the natural ties hold. Theodora 
may as a baby push away her nurse and 
cry.for her mother, and her mother may 
long to stay home from a dinner-party and 
comfort the child. But she has accepted 
the invitation; she would inconvenience 





her hostess should she withdraw at the last 
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Builders of Brawn, 
Brain and Bone. 


HAT’S Pork & Beans—when 
‘* Snider-processed.”’ 
Not a food in the whole range 

of edibles is so rich in building material. 

—Beans contain 23 per cent. of 
Nitrogenous Proteid. 

— Beefsteak contains only 20 per 
cent. of Proteid. 

—Eggs contain 12% per cent. and 

— Bread only 6% to 8% per cent. of 
Proteid. 

Now, Proteid— Nitrogenous Proteid 
— is that part of food which builds human 
Tissue, Muscle, Mental-energy and 
Personal-power. 

Ask your Doctor ! 

oF -@ 


But Beans, as usually cooked do not 
give up their rich contents of Nitrogen and 
Proteid to the average digestion. 

Because, Beans are very close- 
textured and therefore slow to sheath the 
Digestive Fluids that must act on them 
to extract the'r nutrignts, when eaten. 

Moreover, certain chemical elements 
are liable to seal up their Proteid alto- 
gether, and so make them quite indigest- 
ible. 

Hard water, for instance, renders the 
Proteid in Beans absolutely insoludb/e, 
useless for food as pebbles would be. 

This is why the Snider-Process of 
cooking Pork & Beans was invented. 

* * a 


This ‘‘ Snider-Process”’ renders Beans 

orous and absorbent so the digestive 

juices of the stomach can readily act 
on them to extract their Nutrients. 

The Snider-Process also eliminates 
the colicky Gas and flatulence, with the 
bitter flavor, native to all Beans. 

It makes them mellow, cheesy, ten- 
der,—a delight to the palate and tothe eye. 

In making Beans porous it also per- 
mits them to absorb freely that dainty 
seven-spiced Ripe-Tomato Snider Catsup 
with which they are generously sur- 
rounded. 

Grocers are everywhere authorized 
to refund your money if, after eating 
‘*Snider-Process”’ Pork & Beans, you say 
they are wo? the finest flavored, most mel- 
low, piquant, delicious, and best condi- 
tioned you have ever tasted. 

This advertisement authorizes the 
refund. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A, 

















One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written a substantial, ten- 
book library —2,193 pages —1,497 Vital Business 
Secrets. 

They have squeezed out the costly experi- 
ence of their whole business lives, and put it in 
these ten books for you. 

In these books they have put the best of all 
they know about such subjects as 

— How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 

— How to get money by mail 

— How to buy at rock-bottom 

— How to collect money 

— How to stop cost leaks 

— How to meet and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 

— How to devise office methods 

And so on, through the problems of business. 
No matter how near the bottom, or how near the 


top of business you are, you will find in these 
books the answer to your present day per- 
plexities. 

That you may fully realize the value of these 
books, a 9,059-word booklet has been published 
describing, explaining, picturing the work. 


Surely you will not deny your- 
self this Business Help when 
it involves only the risk of a 
Postal—a Penny! Mail the 
convenient coupon today 


1,497 Precious 


Business Secrets— Squeezed from the Lives of 
112 Big Business Men—Will you spend a penny 
to learn how they may be yours? 


Pages 2 and 3 of this booklet tell about 
managing businesses both great and small 

Pages 4and 5 deal with credits, collections, 
and with rock-bottom purchasing 

Pages 6and 7 with handling and training men. 

Pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with adver- 
tising, with the marketing of goods through 
salesmen, dealers and by mail. 

Pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of se- 
curing the highest market price for your serv- 
ices — no matter what your fine. 

And the last page tells how you may get a com- 
plete est—bound in handsome half-morocco 
contents in colors—for less than yourdaily smoke 
orshave,almost as little as yourdaily newspaper. 


FREE— ASK 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our 
free, illustrated, 9,059-word Business Booklet, 
which tells how Priceless Business Experience, 
squeezed from the lives of 112 big, successful 
men, may be made yours— yours to boost your 
salary, yours to increase your profits. Sending 
for this free Booklet binds you to nothing, in- 
volves you in no obligation, yet it may be the 
means of starting you on the road to broader op- 
portunities. Tear out and send the coupontoday. 











SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send on your 9,059-word free Booklet. 26-411 
Name =_—s 
Address een ame 
Business 
Positic 
pt es OE A LE a 





















































































































Anybody Can Kodak 








The No. 2A 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 214 x44. Price, $3.00 


Built on the Kodak plan— 
uses Kodak film cartridges 
and may be loaded and un- 
loaded in broad daylight. 
No dark-room for any part 
of the work. A perfectly prac- 
tical little camera for snap- 
shots or time exposures. 

THE 1908 KODAK CATALOGUE 
fully describes and illustrates our six 
styles of Brownies and fifteen styles 
of Kodaks, ranging in price from $1.00 
to over $100.00, and fully explains the 
daylight development methods which 
have done away with the dark-room. 
Free at any Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
— in your a ge highest class—it 
stands ail by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 

and we will 


SEND 10 CENTS send a sample. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 














THE ONLY SANELTARY 


CIGAR POCKETS 
Protect Cigars from breakage 
or other injury and prevent 


the ting ff 





INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 

Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere, 
* fae 100 50c ; with case 75c. onocr.m 
Visiting Cards Stationery Write for samples, 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














moment, and, perhaps, Theodora will go to 
sleep presently. 
e difficulty is that in the huge houses of 
the rich the home feeling is lacking; there 
is no more real family life than there would 
be in a hotel. Parents are separated from 
children, and husband from wife, by the 
et gma of costly living. When a 
ouse contains sixty rooms, thirty indoor 
servants and fifteen stablemen, pie be- 
comes much of a mechanical art and little 
of a spontaneous expression of natural 
human relations. The necessity of con- 
spicuous consumption, the instruments of 
which are servants, automobiles and trap- 
pings in general, oblige the rich to accept 
a program which is artificial. Parents 
rarely dine with children; there can be no 
running to father and mother for the dear 
personal service of a little shoe to be tied 
or a hard sum to be solved. All help comes 
to the children at second-hand, bought for 
them by money, and having in it something 
of the hardness of a coin. The love they 
have for each other is sincere enough, but 
love is sounder when it is based on a 
foundation of that mutual spontaneous 
helpfulness that comes only from daily 
association. 


Family Ties Not Strong 


The only daughter of a New York mil- 
lionaire, a brilliant, discontented girl, as- 
tounded her mother by demanding an 
establishment for herself. Denials, plead- 
ings, tears did not move her. 

“‘Oh, come, Mother,’ she said, ‘“‘you 
won’t miss me if I go, any more than you 
would miss me if I were married. Com- 
orga How much do I see of you? 

hat companionship do we have? I can’t 
help father in his business; I can’t do y: 
thing but go to teas. At least, if I am only 
playing, I’ll have my play-world all to 
myself, and ——_ my puppets with my 
own fingers. We'll be quite as much to- 
gether as we are now.” 

The mother had a conventional feeling 
that there should be such bonds as family 
ties; the daughter merely saw the truth. 

When those who should be nearest by 
blood ties are separated from each other by 
middlemen, servitors and a round of social 
duties which mean nothing in feeling to 
those who participate, then their affection 
tends to become remote and superficial, or, 
at least, to take on the perfunctory char- 
acter of their general course of life. The 
great loss to these parents and children is 
that they can do so little for each other, 
and really be so little to each other. 

Thus the children of the rich are bred. 
They have cost as much as a small arm 
for the defense of a nation; as much as all 
the education of the poor in their State. 
They have been trained for the purpose of 
holding their own in a small world as far 
from genuine and human realities as Mars 
is from the earth. To hold their own means 
to have the power of entertaining them- 
selves and their friends. Some sound vir- 
tues they have: authority, discrimination 
and self-control; but these are mostly 
directed to futile ends. They have been 
always like soldiers in a mimic battle, try- 
ing their strength against adversaries which 
are not real, striving fur a mock gage. 
Their reach has never exceeded their grasp, 
and they are losers wegen 4 All the phys- 
ical resources of the world have been at 
their command, and, never lacking a lux- 
ury or a necessity, they have grown blasé. 


What These Children Miss 


At eleven years of age they can select a 
menu from the epicurean dishes of the 
greatest hotel in the world. At twenty 
they watch the greatest actor or musician 
in the world with a languid interest, for 
their feeling is not that they have the 
privilege of looking at a splendid achieve- 
ment, but, rather, that one of their paid 
servants is performing for them. The right 
to be enthusiastic, to love deeply or hate 
honestly, to think without prejudice and to 
strive with their fellows has not been given 
them. No one can fail to admire them, for 
they are beautiful, and, in so far as their 
leisure and accomplishments go, they stand 
for one of the nation’s ideals, perverted 
though it may be. One kind of achievement 
they have for which thousands of other 
American citizens have paid, and yet who 
shall say that these children of the rich 
have not themselves paid the highest price 
of all? They have never had the best thing 
this country can offer: the right to live 
as a democratic American citizen. 
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what a dealer would charge. 
results for 25 to 35 cents. 
now, today. YOU TAKE NO RISK. 


Yeu Can Save Two =-Thirds 


of boat-building. 
men and boys. 


BOAT PATTERNS $1.50 and up 
Anyone can build a boat by using my exact printed 
paper patterns and 
illustrated instruc- 
tion sheets, telling 

Semi-Speed Model how to do every 
little detail. You cannot fail to build as good a boat 
as the professional boat-builder. My boat catalogue 
shows all kinds of boats, 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOATS sy BROOK 
Build Your Own Furniture ™" SYSTEM 


I can sell you a boat for 14 of what a factory would charge, and furniture for 4 of : # 
I can sell you 100 cents’ worth of actual value and : 
is it worth considering ? Give me ac 


to Three = Fourths 


I have revolutionized the boat building business. Seven years ago I originated the pattern system 
‘Today over 50,000 boats have been built by my system, mostly by inexperienced 


ght 


¢ 





MY GUARANTEE. 


you buy boats or furniture of me, 


satisfied, 
not. 

ment. 
know how. The goods warrant it 


I wiil instantly refund y 





Whether 
absolutely guarantee that you will be 


I stand back of every statement in this advertige. 
I have made them as strong and convinej as! 
- GC, BROOKS 


x 


our money if you ar 








tells why anyone can build 
a boat from patterns, Write 
for it today. 


KNOCK-DOWN BOAT 
FRAMES 


Owing to our immense 
factory facilities, I can in 
many cases supply knock- 
down frames all ready to put 
together at a lower price 
than you would pay for 
suitable raw material. 

Every piece is accurately 
shaped and machined ready 
to put together. 








Length 22 ft. Beam 564 inches. 
patterns $24.00, Our 6 h. p, single cylinder ‘Type D motor 
with complete marine and electrical equipment $95.00, Both 
frame and motor $108.00. 
installed, ready to run, $230.00. 


Price of K. D. frame and 


Price of completed boat, motor 








lL also send free with each 
frame the patterns and complete 
illustrated instructions needed to 
finish the boat. 








Set-up Frame 





I can save you (1) boat- 
builders’ profit, (2) labor ex- 
pense, (3) big selling expense, 
(4) seven-eighths freight. You 
can figure this out yourself. 


3h. p. Type E 


e 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


(Originators of Pattern System of Boat Building) 





Send for my engine catalogue —it's free. 
by getting our special low combination prices on a 


sizes of engines and frames when bought together. 


Special Engine Offer 
The “ Brooks Special" has copper 
water jacket, complete marine and 


L 933) 


electrical equipment, ready to install. 
This engine together with special 1514 
foot K. D. launch frame (No. 233) for 
$70.00. Price of completed boat, 
motor installed, ready to run, $125, 
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KNOCK-DOWN 
FURNITURE 


Every customer jg 
enthusiastic over it, 
All pieces are soliq 
oak and machined, 
smoothed, fitted, all 
ready, so anybody cay 
put them together, 
You can make a beay. 
tiful Mission or Arts 
and Crafts Chair, Day. 
enport, Table or Book. 
shelf in a few minutes, 
Apply the stain (only 
one coat — no rubbing) 
and you have a solid 
and handsome piece of 
furniture. Every piece 
and every result is 
guaranteed to be satis. 
factory in every way or 







































money refunded. 
Write me personally for my Boat, Engine or Furniture Catalogue. SENT FREE. C.C. BROOKS, President. 
204 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. BROOKS MFG. CO, 


(Originators of Knock-Down System of Home Furnishing) 
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Twat DAINTY MintCoveren 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 
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REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


- PRANK 


If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 10c for sample packet. i 
H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Can. | 





At All the Better kind of 
Scents the 
or in 5¢,10¢,and 25¢. Packets 
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Largest Parts and Supply House in America 
Everything for the Automobile 


Our 1908 Catalogue 
just out, 200 pages, 
1000 illustrations, 
5000 descriptive 
prices, yours for the 
asking. 






The Growing House 
NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Automatic Adding Machine(o. 


oh °15 “Gent mace 


s) Device that clears the 
B’ dials to zero. Dt 
Y the work of high-priced 


Address MM, 
332 Broadway, N.Y. 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Has ain Automatic Car 

rier and a Resetting 


Does 


machines. 2 years 
Written Guarante. 
Special offer to agents. 
GANCHEB 





SIX PER CENT 


Conservative management and a 
Capital of $100,000.00 afford ample se- 
curity for our 6% Certificates of Deposit. 

: Write for booklet “S.” 


T TRUST & SAVINGS BAN 
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CAPITAL $100.000.% BILLINGS, MONT. 


adapted to every one. 
educators. Experienced 
ors. Takes spare time 
Preparatory, Business, 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 
HOME 


tion and prospects in busi: 
Students and gradu 
everywhere. Full particu 


School of Law, 
658 Majestic 
Detroit, Mich. 


The oldest and best school. 
Recognized by courts and 


practice. Willbetter your condi- 
and Easy Payment Plan free 


Sprague Correspondence 
Building, 


Instruction by mail 


and competent instruct 
Three courses 


only. 
Prepares for 


College. 
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Wh |] Ch 4 A Wheel Chair is often 
ee airs an invalid’s greatest 
comfort. We offer 
, over 75 styles of these easy, self-propelling and 
- Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 
provements. ip di: from factory 
to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
p THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
595 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 
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Boyd Syllabic System — written with onl 
** positions "’— no ‘‘ ruled lines ’’ — no‘* 
signs '* — no ‘‘ cold notes."’ S 
be learned in 30 days of home study, util 
full descriptive matter, free, address, 










SHORTHAND 


ly, practical system that cae 


Chicago 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


DAYS 


ly nine characters. No 
shading '’— no “‘word- 


izing spare time. Fort 
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Folding puncture proof Boats 
Non-sinkable, safe in rapid water. Gal- 
vanized spring steel frame, unbreakable. 


Strike a submerged rock or snag, and they give or cushion, but don't 
break. Allsizes. Catalog 100 Engravings 6c. Kjg Folding Canvas 
Boat Co., 672 Lake St., Muskegon, Mich. (formerly Kalamazoo) 





My new catalog No. 21 showing Flags in colors and 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 


Motor Boats and Yachts 


sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery: 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York 
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The World’s Most Scientific 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Endorsed and recommended by every 
physician and dentist in Rochester be- 
cause of its correct method of application 
to the teeth, ensuring soundness and 
perfect cleanliness. 


B Including 
Mall Cc Twelve 
Postage Extra 
Paid ‘ Fillers 


“Araka” is a fibre. The natives of Africa 
have used it for centuries on their teeth — that’s 
why the pearly whiteness of their ivories is 
world famous. 

With the “Araka” you brush the teeth up and 

own, instead of across, so that each tooth re- 
ceives individual treatment, removing all for- 
eign matter between them. 

“Araka” assists in preventing the loosenin, 
of the teeth from the gums. So that your teeth 
are not only beautified but made stronger by the 
use of the Araka brush, 

Araka heads are removable from the handle. 

e supply twelve extra heads with each handle 
—so that you have a new tooth brush, whenever 
you want it. In other words, you get twelve 
tooth brushes for 50c 
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Send 50 cents to the 
Fibre Tooth Brush Co. 
P. 0. Box 981 Rochester, N.Y. 
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Careful Investors 


consider good mortgages as safe as gov- 
ernment bonds. We invest our deposits in 
first mortgages on improved Southern 
property, and pay 6% interest on sums left 
with us for one year, 5% when subject to 
withdrawal on demand. Our depositors 
aresecured by a trust fund of non-negotia- 
ble mortgages amounting to $1,600,000.00 
held by the Germania Bank of Savannah; 
and by rigid legal restrictions. There 
isno safer form of investment. 


Letusexplain our plan to you ; al! you seed dois tosendus your 
name and address on a postal card, asking for booklet ‘‘A."’ 


GEORGIA STATE BUiLDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
ee SAVaNNah, Georgia —___ 
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We will send you FREE a Sample Box of 
EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Simply send us a postal card request, giving the name of your 
Srocer, and we will send you sample box containing different 
Varieties—each variety a distinct delight. Educator Crackers 
have 4 quality all their own and a charm that captivates the 
most jaded palate. They are sold by most good grocers. 
Write for Sample to 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 209 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Se 











How They Make Ends 
Meet in New York 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


petting twenty-seven hundred and fifty. 
’m luckier than most at that. In the line 
that I persenally know about, I doubt if 
there has been an average advance of as 
much as five per cent. My wife is the 
family banker, and she is a good one, if I 
do say it. Now, we were talking the other 
Sunday about this question of the cost of 
living. She got out her little red expense- 
books, each one with the year marked on 
the cover. Wewentover it just as carefully 
as though it were a matter of business, cut- 
ting out all unusual items and taking only 
what you would call necessaries of life for 
people who live about as we do. We fig- 
ured it out that our actual cost of living in 
1907 was forty-five per cent. greater than 
in 1897. It isn’t only that I’m saving less 
money than I was ten years ago, but, in 


looking over the expense-book, we were | 
surprised to find how gay and dissipated | 


we'd been then. Every once in a while 
there’d be something extra put down for a 
little social entertainment to some friends, 
or for theatre tickets. We even had our 
sprees—my wife meeting me at the office, 
you know, and then we’d go to dinner at a 
restaurant downtown and to the theatre. 
Gracious! we don’t think we can afford 
those things now. A few friends toa family 
dinner on Sunday and, very occasionally, 
the theatre, is as far as we can go. 

‘‘T can give you an instance about rent,” 
he added. ‘‘The winter of 1897 we had a 
very nice apartment overlooking the Park, 
and paid $69.50 a month for it. In the 
spring we gave it up to go into the country. 
It was vacant in the early fall, so I went to 
engage it again; but the rent had been 
marked up to $78. We couldn’t afford 
that, so we took a less desirable flat. Three 
years later I went to look at that same 
apartment and found the rent was $86. A 
while ago I heard it was renting for $100 a 
month; but I’ve lost interest in it myself. 
I don’t wish anybody bad luck; but I 
certainly think I’m not so well off in what 
a call prosperous times.” 

he salaried man may, of course, have 
bought a home and so escaped the advance 
inrents. I knowone who did —in Brooklyn. 
The house was bought four years ago for 
$6200. Early last fall he was offered 
$8500 for it—a profit of $2300. 

‘‘But,”’ he says, ‘‘I didn’t want to sell it. 
I bought it for a home. If I sold it I’d 
have to pay just that much more for some 
other house; or I’d have to pay that much 
more rent for any place I’d care to live in. 
So my paper profit of $2300 would dis- 
appear the minute I moved. Now, where 
doIstand? Why, because the value of my 
pent has advanced, my taxes have 

n increased from $140 to $180 a year. 
In other words, I’m paying forty dollars a 
year for the privilege of saying that I live 
in an eighty-five-hundred-dollar house in- 
stead of a sixty-two-hundred one, when it’s 
really just thesame old house. I wishthey’d 
give me back the forty dollars and list the 

ome at the old price.” 

“Tt costs at least thirty-five per cent. 
more to eat,’’ said a man of steady habits. 
“For a dozen years I’ve been lunching at 
the same three or four places. I have been 
eating about the same luncheon, too, for I 
come from Connecticut. Comparing the 
bills-of-fare now with those ten years old, 
I find the same modest meal costs just 
about one-third more. This thing of 
increased cost of living, by the way, seems 
to be in the air. We have lived in the same 
flat four years. We don’t use any more 
light now than we did in 1904, and the 
company charges the same price per 
thousand feet for gas. Yet our gas bills 
have actually doubled, on the average. 
Funny, isn’t it? Seems to be in the air.”’ 

hat salaries in New York have not 
advanced in a degree commensurate with 
the enhanced cost of living seems to me 
indubitable. The Census Bureau, reporting 
upon manufactures in the city of New York 
in 1900 and 1905, showed the average wage 
of wage-earners $534 in the latter year 
ainst $506 in the former—an increase 
of about six per cent. But for the 63,586 
salaried employees it showed no increase 
whatever. Salaries paid by the city itself in 
important divisions have not increased at all. 
To assume an increase of, say, 15 per cent. 
in salaries the last ten years appears, there- 
fore, to be taking quite as cheerful a view 
as any facts warrant. 
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Perfect Cleanliness 


is easily maintained in a 


BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


(GENUINE PORCELAIN LINED) 


@ No pipes and tubes to clog and become breed- 
ing spots for countless germs—no hidden parts difh- 
cult to reach. 


@ Every part in sight and easily accessible. 


@ The Bohn Syphon System produces an enforced, 
vigorous circulation of air in the refrigerator. This 
condenses all impurity-laden moisture on the ice, 
which then drains off. It dries the air and produces 
a temperature 10° colder than in any other refrigerator 
and thus insures the perfect 
preservation of the food. 
@ Adopted by the Pullman 


Company and all American 
Railroads as standurd. 


@ Send for ‘‘ Cold Storage 
in the Home.’ Free. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


New York Office and 
Salesroom : 


59 W. 42nd Street 


















TYPEWRITERS 






AT SAVING OF 


50% 


LET US SEND you All makes — good as new — biggest bargains 
ever offered. Machines shipped on approval 
for trial. We rent all makes at §3 per 
a miniature bottle of month and allow rent on price. 600 Smi 
ers, a . Remingtons 
. $20 to $60. Olivers $35 to §50. Others $15 
to $30. Send for Catalog and Besgaie List. 
e Rockwell-Barnes Co., 1517 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago 











Lilac Vegetal | 
Toilet Water 


The finest perfume in the world for 
general toilet uses, having an exquisite, 
lasting odor. Unexcelled for handker- 
chief, atomizer and bath. Men who 
use this fragrant delight after shaving 
have no further use. for bay rum or 
witch hazel. Write today for the 














six cylinder car; a list of 
automobile records ; how 








Moving Picture Machines | 





Cj tions at a surprisingly | A.L.A.M 


low cost 


THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre Hartford 


and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools 


Zen Gon 2 ans to operate and care fora 

STEREOPTICONS 4G) MONEY. Entertain- gasoline car and the / 246 
(x) ing the Public. care of tires. Fill up yf ry 

Nothing affords better and mail coupon AS at oe 

opportunities for men : oon ah eee 

with small capital below to-day. Wott! 

We start you, furnish- 9! > 

ing complete outfits v 

and explic it instruc- Pope Mfg. Co. o> ae 


The Pope-Hartiord for 1908 
















miniature bottle, enclosing 10c (to New Book on Automobiles Sent on Request 
pay postage and packing). We have just issued a very complete 
and comprehensive book on the subject 
Parfumerie ED. PINAUD of automobiles w hich is of vital interest 
to every prospective purchaser of 
Dept. 102 Ed. Pinaud Building, N.Y. a motor car. This book contains 
If you want Beautiful Hair, use some pertinent points on the rel- 
ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic (Eau de Quinine) ative merits of the four and 
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Lodges and General Public Gatherings Our Entertainment nn. y xj 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer Sent Free. Co sy . ¢ 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 









































































































































Onelamp-chimney 
that lasts, is worth 
many that break. 

One that always 
works, is worth 
many that balk. 

A MACBETH 
Pearl Glass Chim- 
ney soon saves its 
cost in satisfaction. 
It never breaks 
from heat. 

If it’s a genuine 
MACBETH my 
name is on it. 

Lamp smoke is 

the richest part of 
the oil. MACBETH 
Chimneys burn it, and make 
brilliant light of it. 

My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of prac- 
tical suggestions about lamps and chimneys 
and wicks and oils, and how to keep them in 
order. It tells which chimney will give the best 
light on every kind of lamp. It saves a great 


deal of bother and money. I gladly mail it, 
free, to anyone who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
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The Union 


Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$26,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business 





On Savings Accounts 





Booklet mailed on request 





DIRECTORS 


H. C. Frick A. W. Mellon 

H. C. McEldowney J. M. Schoonmaker 
P. C. Knox George E. Shaw 
W.N. Frew Wm. B. Schiller 

J. M. Lockhart D. E. Park 

B. F. Jones, Jr. Henry Phipps 

J. B. Finley James H. Lockhart 


H. C. Fownes E. C. Converse 
William G, Park R. B. Mellon 
Thomas Morrison 
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> PATENT LEATHER SHOES 
GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


This label Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 





Burt & Packard 
Korrect Shape 
Shoes For Men 


made ir ‘‘ Burrojaps” Patent 
Leather, are warranted. A 
new pair of shoes if the pat 
ent leather does not out- 
wear the first sole. 

For sale in 250 styles by $ 
5,000 dealers all over 

the United States. 


Price 


Bart & Packard 
** Limited” 
Line $5 


If you do not find them readily write us for directions how to 
secure them, as we carry them in stock at our » 


PACKARD & FIELD, Makers, Brockton, Mass. 





Pierce Toe 
Style 208 
























Con. Men Abroad 


(Continued from Page 7) 
said ‘Voild,’ and poked in a telegram. 
‘Jerry’ lit a match aod read it: 

*«‘Johnny at the races, Frank paralyzed. 
Rest of the boys out driving. Have got no 
money belonging to you. 

“*McCarrerrty.’ 

‘‘That was the dispatch. 

‘**What does this mean?’ I says. 

‘«*Jerry’ was cursin’ round all to himself, 
but he stopped long enough to say, ‘Why, 
it means just this, that as no money has 
come the old chap thinks we’ve been 
buncoin’ him all the afternoon, and he is 
=, gettin’ even.’ 

‘“We stood up there all night with the 
muck up to our ankles, and about four 
o’clock in the mornin’ they — the door 
again and pulled us out. They wouldn’t 
even give us a chance to wash. If you 
could have seen ‘Jerry’s’ face, you would 
have had to laugh, for it was all covered 
with green muck, and so were his clothes. 
It was all over mine, too. They chained us 
up to the trunk again and started us off 
before daylight. 

‘When the sun came up I saw that we 
were climbing straight up a mountain. 
The gendarmes said that we were ort the 
way to the town of Fenveul and that it 
would take us all day to walk there, for 
although it was only five miles it was 
straight up and down, so that if you looked 
back you would fall into another depart- 
ment. 

‘‘France is all cut up into little checker- 
board squares called departments, and 
every department is like a police precinct 
in New York City, with its own captain 
and officers, and they pass you along from 
ene department to another. 

‘“Well, I thought I should have died 
climbing up that hill carryin’ ‘Jerry’s’ trunk 
full of silk underwear. Every time we sat 
down the gendarmes would prod us with 
their bayonets and make us get up again, 
and if either of us cracked a joke it was a 
breach of discipline, and they would give 
us a clip with their muskets. I never spent 
such a day in my life as luggin’ that trunk 
up the side of that mountain. Say, did you 
ever see the ‘Ham Tree’? Wel, it was 
just like that play. There is a place in the 
‘Ham Tree’ where two niggers come on 
the stage carryin’ a trunk, and one nigger 
says to the other nigger, ‘I wish I was in 
that place again, I would never go back 
— Well, ‘Jerry’ got thinkin’ of the 
‘Ham Tree,’ and about once every hundred 
yards he would get off this joke about the 
niggers and the trunk. And although I 
was near dead I got to laughing so I could 
hardly walk. 

‘‘That night we reached the top of the 
mountain, and we didn’t suffer much from 
sleeplessness, I can tell you. 

‘‘Next morning they changed our guard 
to a mounted convoy and started us on up 
another mountain. We did that for five 
days, and ‘Jerry’s’ trunk got a hundred 
pounds heavier each day. 

‘By the end of the week we had climbed 
to a tiny little town on the top of a moun- 
tain, that has a moat running all around 
it, which is an old receiving prison called 
Recroi. It is a great old place, and if 
it could be shipped down to Coney, or 
some fellow could imitate it, it would be a 

at card as a medieval restaurant. You 
ave got to drop a drawbridge down to go 

across the moat, and when once you get 
inside there’s no way to get out. 

‘The first thing I saw when we went in 
the gate was a great big letter addressed to 
us sticking in a crack over where the soldier 
stands at the door, and we knew at once 
that it was the letter and the money which 
ought to have been sent to the Commis- 
sioner-at-Large, at Femme, but which 
could not be because the boys were out 
driving. Well, it was full of all kinds of 
apologies, and told how sorry McCafferty 
was that he couldn't raise the money we 
wanted, being as it was the day of the Fall 
of the Bastile, but sayin’ that he guessed 
everythin’ would be all right, anyway. 
Well, I wish McCafferty had been carryin’ 
that trunk the way we had for five days 
and he would have seen how much good 
apologies could do. 

‘“That night we were stuck in a dormi- 
— with about four hundred prisoners, 
and, although the town was about five 
thousand feet up, that dormitory was the 
hottest place I ever got into. e were so 
tired we couldn’t sleep, and we kept all 
the other prisoners awake talkin’. Finally 
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salary. 


of money. 


We Will Pay You a Salary 
Jor the Next Seven Weeks 


We want your services until June 1. Possibly we 
shall want them after that time, but at least until 
then we will pay you a weekly salary in return for 
looking after our subscription work and in addition 
an extra commission on each order sent. 
thousand young people answered our previous 
announcement and are now earning this money; 
you can do the same thing, for we do not require 
previous experience in the work. This is the offer: 

If you will give either all or a part of your time to looking 

after our local subscription work we will pay you a weekly 
We do not ask for any guarantee that you will 
send us a certain amount of business, nor require any outlay 
All we ask is an honest effort to extend the sub- 
scription list of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL among your friends and neighbors. 


If you will do that either as a regular employment or in such 
time as you can spare we will pay you a salary for doing it. 
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CIRCULATION BUREAU, THE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 











Weedless Wheel 
Weedless Rudder “Se 






Send now for 
handsomest Boat and 
Engine catalog ever issued 


Floor space equal to 18-ft. boat. 


P. at 700 rev 
up to 100-H. P. can be purchased separately. Send 
ready-to-launch Motor-Boat 
Guaranteed is offered for a limited time only 


C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE COMPANY 


Can change seats and move about without danger of tipping. 
8 to 10 miles per hour by a powerful Gile self-starting, odorless, noiseless, 2-H. P. Engine of the Single Cylinder, 2 Cycle type, 
Controlled absolutely by one single Lever which starts, stops, reverses, etc 
; construction simple, no cams, levers or gears to get out of fix. Guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. En) 
mame on a 
Investigate before buying any launch. 





Don’t Think of Buying Any Launch Until You Write for Free Boat Book 


aii 


For this Complete 
16-ft. Launch and 


n ly ‘O9 2-H. P. Engine 


Write and Investigate Before Buying Any Launch 


For a limited time we offer to ship you, on affrowal, tor 
$99.00 this graceful, substantial, ready-to-launch Motor-Boat 
; —an ideal craft for Fishing, Hunting and Pleasure Boating, 
Safe for family and children 

This Launch (the result of 30 years’ successful experience 
in boat building) is a scientific compromise of the auto-boat 
and flat-bottom boat. Has sufficient dead rise to prevent 
tipping and wabbling when you stand up in it. Seating a 
pacity for 6; 16 feet long, 42-in. beam, solid, 9-16 in. dressed 
planking; seams and nail indentions rendered permanently 
* smooth and water-tight by our Elastic Seam Composition, 
Boat is prupelled at a speed of 
Develops full 2-H. P. at 500 rev. per minute; 

tal today for detailed description of this beautiful, 
Our special $99.00 Price with /mmediate Shipment 





1001 SPEED ST., GREENVILLE, MICHIGAN 








-Indian Motocycle- 





Simple— Powerful 
The INDIAN has always excelled all others in speed, 
control, reliability, hill climbing in every competi- 
tion. Durable. Upto date. Special Cat. K tells. 
HENDEE M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass. 














Children All Want Them 


Areal pair of Spectacles, 25c 
just like grandpa’s but 

small enough for ‘ Teddy.’ 
The very latest craze—makes Teddy 
Bears cuter and more popular than 
ever. Ask for Teddy Bear Spectacles 
at the store, or send us 25c. fora 
pair, postpaid. Agents wanted. 


f Teddy Bear Spectacle, 
Dept. A Detroit, Mich. 


9,059-Word 
Business Book Is Free 


Simply send us a postal, and receive free our illustrated, 9,05% 
word Business Booklet, which tells how priceless business expen 
ence, squeezed from the lives of 112 successful men, may be made 
yours!— yours to boost your salary, yours to increase your profits. 
Sending for this free Booklet binds you to nothing, involves 20 

bli ; yet it may be the means of starting you on the road t 



















$ WILL BUY for YOUR WIFE A 
15 N th Tennessee Red 
4 omo 0 Cedar Chest 

to protect the family’s winter ap- 
parel summer after summer from 
destruction by moth, Strongest 
made. Best Tennessee Red Cedar, 
solid, not veneered. Handsomely 
finished ; brass lock, etc.; ball-bear- 
ing casters. Size, 21 by 20 by 37 ins. 
Price $15 with order, transportation 
prepaid east of the Mississippi. Price 
refunded if you are not entirely satisfied. 
Booklet describing Nomotho chest and how moth 
destroy clothing — Free on request. 


W. M. GILLESPIE LUMBER COMPANY 


2216 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Reference; Farmers Deposit National Bank, Pittsburgh. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Made of steel, combining strength and art; 
for Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Parks. 
34 styles. Send for Free Catalog No. 20. 
Also Free Catalogs of Ornamental Wire 


Don't-Rust Farm Fence. Accdress The 
Co., Box 48, Decatur, Ind. 





better things. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Sem 
SYSTEM, Dept. 26, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 


AND SAFE! 


Interest paid on deposits 
compounded half yearly. 
Write for free booklet A 


LOUITABLE BANAING & TAN a 0- 


CLO A SMITH Pres RAIACON 













If interested in this Building Material, 


| CEMENT read CONCRETE, Standard Monthly 08 


Cement Construction. §1 per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents 
Publishing Co., 285 Newberry Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Do Your Own Printing 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, 
newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. 
h% easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 
oy type, paper, etc. 

‘ THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
=== PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 















R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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i’s ALL WOOL 






]¥ YOUR dealér will not show 
ou a Boy's All-Wool Hercules 
Shower-Proof Suit don’t ac- 
cept a substitute. Take advan- 
tage of our i r vo send 
ou a Hercules (express paid) 
Tor your FREE examination. 
Just tell us age of your boy, 
the price you wish to pay, 
Knickerbocker or straight trousers, and your 
dothing dealer’s name. eturn at our expense 
if not all we claim. 
One hundred thousand “HERCULES” have been 
sold with our guarantee that they will wear twice 
as long as any suit that can be bought Jor the same 
price, and not one suit has ever been returned, 
“WERCULES "’ fabrics are ALL-WOOL Cassimeres and 
Cheviots guaranteed free from cotton. Colors never fade. 


The “‘ HERCULES” will stand hard knocks, and is as 
stylish a suit as you can buy for any price. Pants lined 
with ““HERCULONE;" strongest lining made — sani- 
tary and hygienic. Coat sleeves fitted with two linings 

ied ). ts seams never rip nor pull. 

The ‘‘ HERCULES" is made only in two-piece suits 
with double breasted a. _ ee some with 

ats and some w' nicker- 
Sectees but the $5“ HERCULES” is 6.50 
made only with straight pants. 


g DAUBE, COHN & CO., Makers 








383 Fifth Ave., Chicago 








EXO GUARANTEE] 





A TEIN & 






for the 


NEXT TIME px tor 1 


GUARANTEED to satisfy. Every pair carries 
the guarantee printed above. 


Gece Garters for Men 


7 sell on their EXCLUSIVE 


At” e) 
4 : 
7% “a 
mercerized, or 50 cents for 


silk, all colors. 


A. STEIN & CO., Sole Makers 
159 Center Ave., Chicago 










qualities. They cannot 
slip nor bind — wear long- 
est —suit the careful dress- 
er. At leading furnishers. 
If you have any difficult 

in getting them we will 
send direct at 25 cents for 

















Pieeemens 


CLASS PINS sacces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 

Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 

Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 

enameled in one or two colors and showing any letters 

or ee but not more than shown in illustra- 
t . 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 
Sample 10c. 

















Sterling 
Bilger { $2.50 doz. 
Sample 25c. 

luadsomely illustrated. catalog— shows’ new 
ely illustrat ca’ —shows new 
styles in gold and silver. Satisfaction guar- 
sated. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges 
aright prices. Special designs and estimates free. 

Bastian Bros. Co., 13 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1908 

gece. ‘ yo etd eee! Offer. 

1908 Models... 910 to $27 

"3 Sei dor mon Pe em 9 tires. 
906 907 2 

all of best makes... $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and models, good $3 to Sk 


as new 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship On Approval without a sf 


, pay the freight and allow T. 
Ye FREE AL 


ires, coaster-brakes, arts, repairs and 


. ot buy till 
get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


you 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-55, Chicago 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per Square leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 


Steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in perfect condition, 
and keep it in perfect condition for 5c per square per year. 


e The Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 
book tells all about it. Write for it today. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept.68, Elyria, Ohio 


ENGRAVING 
500 Wedding Invitations (complete) 9.00 


100 1.25 
ra LYCETT STATIONERS & 
Postal brings samples. Baltimore, Md. 























the ve up tryin’ to sleep, and got to 
talite” theemetves, One of leon told how 
he was 2 robber. 

‘**What kind of a robber?’ I says. ‘How 
much of a sentence did you get?’ I says. 

veaaetet months,’ he says. 

«What kind of a sentence is that for 
robbery?’ I says. ‘What did you do?’ 

‘**T stole a ride on a freight,’ he says. 

‘* Another fellow said he was a smuggler, 
and he had eight months. He had been 
om with two little packages of tobacco 
walking across from Belgium. 

‘‘The fellow on the opposite side of the 
dormitory allowed he was a thief. He had 
been caught in a turnip-field eating a turnip. 
Well, we had to ough. 

‘Next day ‘Jerry’ and I was put in a 
workshop and taught how to make shoes. 
It takes about three days to make a pair of 
shoes, and the shoes are sold for five sous 
a vair. The authorities don’t allow the 
, oners any coffee unless they pay for it, 
ana the coffee costs one sou a day each, so 
that between us we could just about earn 
coffee money, and ‘Jerry’ got so mad at 
the old shoes he could y see. When 
he sassed the head keeper they yanked him 
out into the court ,w there was a 
big stream of water falling down, about 
four or five inches through, and stuck him 
under it, and in about ten minutes he was 
begging to be allowed to go to work again. 

“Well, at the end of two weeks an order 
came from the Minister of Justice to the 
Procurater-General of the City of Recroi, 
directing him to forward us along with 
another special convoy at our own expense, 
and a couple days later we landed in Paris. 

‘“You know all about the trial already, 
and how the judge said we hadn’t com- 
mitted any crime, and ordered our im- 
mediate discharge. But I'll tell you one 
thing: I wouldn’t carry that trunk again 
half a mile if you would give me two 
hundred thousand francs.’’ 

He smiled and dusted off his hat. 

‘‘What are you going to do for a living 
now?’’ I inquired, feeling somehow that, 
after all these adventures, life in New York 
must seem very tame to him. 

‘‘Why,” he exclaimed, a smile of childish 
innocence lighting up his face, ‘‘I’ve got 
the greatest thing you ever seen—a sure 
winner! It’s an oil well that spouts six 
hundred gallons an hour. We’re goin’ to 
pay a twenty-five per cent. dividend next 
month. Say, I'll let you in on the ground 
floor! You can double your money in——” 

“No, thank you, Jim,” I answered, 
closing my desk and holding out my hand. 
“T have got to go out to lunch.” 


Mr. Moore’s Mania 
HAMPTON MOORE is one of the 


e young men of Congress; in fact, he 
romises to be one of t oung men of 
ongress for the rest of his threescore 


years and ten, for he is a favorite of the 
Republican Organization in Republican- 
organized Philadelphia, and he is of that 
sort of ‘‘Boy Orator” timber called young 
when it is young, and then gets the habit. 

Now, a young man in Congress hasn’t 
much chance to get the spot-light, because 
there isn’t much spot-light lying around 
loose, and because the old hands are all 
friends of the operators. Therefore the 
only ways for an ambitious arrival to 
crowd in are by finding a new line and wear- 
ing a loud waistcoat. Mr. Moore, who is 
pleasantly and euphoniously known as 
‘‘Hamp” am the men who worked 
with him when he was a reporter on the 
Philadelphia Ledger, has a soul above 
waistcoats, and so he lately looked out 
for a new line and found it at last in the 
inland waterways movement, which, so 
far as Mr. Moore’s branch of it is concerned, 
is going to reopen all the Atlantic Coast 
canals and help the railroads just as much 





as the people, and make everybody happy. | 


It has certainly begun by making Mr. 
happy, and he, as presidént of the com- 
mission, says he talks of nothing else. 

‘‘T’m like the fellow who went to see the 
a oe for a bad case of nerves,” 

r. Moore. ‘‘He looked ve 
he no sooner got into the office than he 
yelled: ‘Doctor, I’ve got it!’ 

‘**Got what?’ asked the doctor. 

‘***Why, insomnia,’ answered the patient, 
hopping around like a short-stop with 
three men on . 

***Humph!’ said the doctor; ‘are you 
sure you've got it?’ 

‘«‘Sure?’ replied the patient. ‘Why, 
I’ve got it so bad I can’t sleep.’”’ 


oore | 


says | 
wild, and | 
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Hastings lable 


Pedestal tables never were a success until the Tyden lock 


was invented six years ago. 


Now there are 75,000 satisfied purchasers of Hastings Tables, 
because the Tyden lock (the only one holding the table together 
by one lock inside the center of the pedestal) makes it impossible 
for the pedestal to spread at the bottom or for the center to sag. 


If it’s a Tyden lock it must be satis- 


factory. We guarantee it. If it isn’t 
a Tyden lock, will your dealer guar- 
antee it? Ask him. 


The Tyden lock is the only one that 
takes ALL the strain from the slides, 
(the table’s vital point) which other- 
wise warp, allowing the pedestal to 


spread, ruining the table. 


Book of designs free. 
in dining tables from $20.00 to $150.00 in all woods and finishes. 


Cable Co., os. Hastings, Mich. 


ted Tyden Lock 


Satisfactory for a Life Time 


Send for it today. 
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Hastings TableCo.,Hastings,Mich, 


Send me your FREE Book 
of Designs, without any obli- 
gation on my part. 


Book 
Designs 
Free-nieae 


Name 

















Buy a Hastings Table (the only kind 
with pedestal halves so fitted that the 
dividing line is almost imperceptible 


when locked) with a Tyden patent 
lock. It will be satisfactory a life time 
and costs no more than an imitation. 
Sold by furniture merchants or direct 
from factory where no dealer. 
It shows the latest styles 

















| shoe. 
| Price, 


Crawford Shoes 4 










No. 2529.— 

Ajax.— 
Mirror Patent 
Oxford. A 
correct 
summer 
dress 


$4.00 
per pair. 


are 
Union made. 


CHARLES A. EATON CO. 
Makers 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FREE 
In Colors. 


A reproduction 
of this ‘‘Crawford 
Hunting Man’’ in 
colors, without 
printing, size 7x11, 

will be sent free 
—,on request. 















$3.50 


——— 


$4.00 $5.00 
| v4 , 


I DO NOT INTEND TO 


talk high sounding generali- 
ties—-but I do want to state 
plain facts! 

I know that every wearer of 
Crawford Shoes has a distinct 
advantage not to be gained in 
other footwear and there are 
many specific reasons why 
you should wear Crawfords. 

Here is one— We have over- 
come in Crawfords a fault 
heretofore common in all 
Oxfords—slipping at the heel. 

Every pair of our Oxfords 
is made on special Crawford 
“hugtite” patterns which fit § 
snugly without pinching the & 
ankle. Crawford Shoes will = 
not gaporslip! Weuseonly § 
the toughest oak sole leather, 
which wears to paper thin- 
ness without breaking. 

Buy a pair of Crawford 
Oxfords now and see why I 
am so enthusiastic—then you 
will believe in them as I do. 


President 





a 


— 















Cc 
CHAS. A. 
EATON CO. 

Brockton, Mass 

Please send free Hunting 

_- Man Poster, also booklet showing 

— correct shoe styles forspringand summer 


—t 





Name...----- - 
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- FANCHON THE 
$500. LOBSTER 


“a 

BRUSH " & (Concluded from Page 11) If 
Designed by Alanson ° 
i , sauce Américaine. Ah,no! Far, far differ- 
Cylinder 8 hg are ent! It was a new sauce, invenicd ex- 
Cadillac. = pressly for the occasion, and he only 1T 

es whispered its name—the sauce a la 4 

ae 





Revanche! 
When he pommpene it out to thestranger 
he looked through the little glass square in 


the door, and though it was the rush hour » 
when these always-in-a-hurry Americans | i atc hers’ Mi 
came in for their dinners, he did not go c i : 
tiere is a car for a man who wants | | forth again. He left all the cooking to , - | 
a hundred cents’ worth of automobile | | Francois, for he had other matters upon The use of Reach Catchers’ Mitts by the leading Back. 
for each dollar invested. his mind. With trembling anticipation he stops of both the American and National Leagues proves 

The Brush will run from 25 to 30 miles on a watched the stranger lift the first steaming beyond a —_—S the high quality and ee of 
Haile, Sal all the machinery istensily accesses. | | morsel of Fanchon to his lips, and with a Reach goods. The materials used in Reach Catcher 
ble. Engine is under the hood. For ordinary shrill cry of gratification he drew himself a Mitts are the finest—the workmanship the best. 
use at moderate speeds, solid tires can be used ecstatically together as he saw the stranger, special arrangement of padding and extra deep hollow 
with perfect satisfaction. after that first taste, raise up his head, and : . holds the ball fast. Every Mitt is fully guaranteed 


perch tan Runabout ats ramaayee | | sigh deeply, and tuck his napkin more Band bears oir trade-mark. Prices, 25¢ to $8 each 


sive luxury. And it’s a snappy, stylish looking comforta ly about his neck, and square p ‘ 
a ee Lene = of power a net ie - — back his shoulders, and set to work. It was I h © B Il 
nearly vibrationless, powerful, wonderfully bal- : ij e a 
oe vertical single cylinder motor of the the greatest com liment of all to the cook . f/ 
Brush has more “real pull,” hill climbing ability ing of Monsieur Piquard, the way in which r , i $ ‘ 
(the true test of power) and mud and sand nego- the stranger ate Fanchon. He did not A 4 fs The Official Ball of the great American 
tiability than any —— 5 cape runabout U ' sor ‘ League Adopted kor 40 years by this a La 
engine of the high speed, light fly wheel type. ry. ‘ " ; ‘ : 3 ‘ ° r 

Write us today and get in line for deliveries — He took. each bite slowly and deliber- " ; ization. Recognized by the ational 
there’s no “hard times” with us, because we're ately, poising it before him to enjoy it _.- Minor Leagues as the Standard Ball. 
giving ‘“‘value received’? and making a car the in anticipation before he laid its deli- pe 5 a j { OUR GUARANTEE 


-op! nt ins of trying to make them . s 
Ent win we want toca.” cious essence upon his tongue. He chewed ; The Reach trade-mark on all Sporting ¢ 
it slowly so that he should retain the splen- ig guarantees first quality. Should buy # 6 
BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. did taste of each morsel upon his palate as marked Reach article and it prove ane, wew 
\ 31 Baltimore Avenue Detroit, Mich. long as he could hold it, and not until that make good or return your money (except on 
morsel was a one, cleared from , and Bats retailing at less than $1.00). 
his mouth and was ed down with the 
tiniest of sips of Sauterne, did the stranger The Reach Base Ball Guide for 1908 
take another morsel. And he ate until the | FF The only Official Guide of the 
last fragment was gone. American L, 
‘ i 2 — ae rubbed his — + = saw that Everything pertaining ~ Baseball. Contains ~ 
ra there was not one particle left upon the . vnotas Of teams’ and pikgers alae cole ae 
A een plate or in the platter, and when the . * pnd offichal pony! M307 Wace Grea ; 


=> 
SINS 














= stranger had called for his check and had ~~ ce plonship Series. lealers’ 
/ sent his highest regards to the great chef “s ~ ret naan pores than 

and had started for the door, Pierre tip- am ; Ask your dealer for Reach Goods. If he does noth 
No. 770 toed out to the sidewalk and watched him ps + ¥ them, we will supply you direct on receipt of price), 

Bike Wagon with fancy padded dash and leather seat fenders. o up the street toward his hotel. And . . ; 1908 Base Ball Catalogue and Base Ball S 
Price complete, $49.50. ey as sells for $25 more. FP sian stood and exulted. Abibehi 2 , by Elbert Hubbard REE. Ask for them, ‘ 
That so perfect, that so exquisite, that so eat A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip St., 
Elkhart Buggies and Harness palatable sauce 4 la Revanche of which the iit PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
are sold direct from our factory to the user. In buy- stranger had devoured every morsel! For ; 


30 Yeare Selling Direct is our record and we areto-day every pang of pain that Fanchon had 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World suffered in the boiling water, the stranger 

a : . asia should suffer a thousand pangs! 

selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for _ -~ ‘ 

cnemmneton ag pS apne age rey, But Pierre kept his revenge to himself. 

No cost to you it not satenea as to sie qualtyand 1 | He said nothing, but he watched the 

Harness. Send for new, free catalog. papers. Two days afterward he found the 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. thing for which he sought. At the hotel . 

ELKHART, IND. — _ of ae = a stranger, a frig : 
nchman, utterly unknown, and in his : 1eni ici i 
re, te en | A The Hygienic Disinfecting Incense 

money to pay his hotel bill and his doctor. ; Should be burned in every home in America every day 
It was at this juncture that Pierre stepped ) gape in the year. Its pungent, spicy fumes will reach the 
forward. He himself, out of his charity SM most remote corners and destroy every germ and odor, 
and goodness of heart, would give the Sceryy purify the air and leave a pleasing perfume in the room 
stranger a decent Christian burial, merely for several hours after burning. 
that the stranger was a countryman of his, Incenso destroys the odors of cooking and tobacco smoke, sick-room 


a compatriot. So it was done, and on and toilet-room odors, and takes the place of moth balls in the closets. 
pleasant Sunday mornings Pierre goes out 


. If you have never used Incenso, we will send you / 
to the beautiful green cemetery, where the Introductory Offer. this beautiful bronze burner and a generous free a 
Sate Geceey with Cantey Top end Gne euto.ctets. Price trees wave over a little mound whereon sample for your druggist’s name, and 10c for packing and postage. 
complete, $78.00. As good as sells for $35 more. He — —— of ae: me THE INCENSO COMPANY, This burner for Your 
| at the head of the mound is a modes 415 Fifth Avenue South Minneapolis, Minn. phe ns abe | 
| marble shaft inscribed with the single : pa 


| word: 
‘““FANCHON.” 


oT ET DoLCLAy 


The beauty of owning a Conklin - Sr yyy- 
Pen is that if actually fills and iekamoeama is here 
cleans itself. No matter where you Ij, where. 9 ae, con recall 


are, so long as there’s an ink-well 7 
handy, you can get a barrel of ink Our litile month of May ; 















































SHOES AT ALL 
The May that we two made our own PRICES, FOR EVERY 


by simpiy dipping in the pen and When all the world was young, MEMBER OF THE 
touching the Crescent-Filler. Before romance was halt and gray FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


: pax> W. L. Doug! k d sell : 
CONKLIN’S hank a Det Seep wes SENG. $2.80, $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other" 


Shoe , F 8G” manufacturer in the world, because they 
Self - Filling W a mer faith as ij there were — hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and 
F ntain Pen o such a thing as Fate ; are of greater value than any other shoes. ~@u 
ou By at We swore that it was morning while | W. L. Douglas $4 —s = Gilt Bége Shoes cannot be eects oin 
also has the best feed prin- : q ‘ | equalled at any price. ‘xclusivelfe 
ciple. Ink flows readily, steadily The brief ao day grew late ; &@ CAUTION. a L. Douglas “ve A and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by 
and smoothly without jerk, balk, ae went ne eee gee ~ lane | the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes oniiet Gore Metenr a ap part of the world. eee a a 
blot, skip, scratch or stop. That ou sm still: ‘I’m true’’— iy AS, 163 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
means a reat deal to the man who But oh ¥ wonder now, my dear, 
uses a fountain pen. - ° oa 
Leading dealers everywhere What has life done with you! 
sell the Conklin. If yours does 


not, order direct. If it hasn’t the The days may bring their share of joy, 


\ APIBDDBIS emits ten ES 





— EW 49) ts] -1U9IS94D 





THE BRUSH THAT HOLDS /TS. BRISTLES 


Crescent-Filler it isn'ta Conklin. He | The nights their share of ill, £ i <et eeaeeeeeeee . 


Prices, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. r ° “ 
Send pees for our handsome \ But I, amid their crowded hours— 


new catalogue. J Oh, I remember still ! Different shapes for different 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., And time may drag a laggard foot mouths. Sold in sea/ed sanitary boxes. 
182 Manhattan Building, =", For many a year, and yet Look for the Kleanwell display case on the toilet counter. 
; TOOTH BRUSH 


PIPPI PIPIPPPPPPPIDS cg FOOT ' 


Betete, Gite, U.S. 5. Till Memory end in meeting, dear, 


Fiawer dal tenet! fend for Alfred H. Smith Co., 84 Chambers St., New York 











Vit my Razor wasnt good enough for 
me to use | wouldn't ask you to try it! 


You certainly cannot doubt the sound logic and wisdom of 
the many arguments I have advanced in favor of my razor. 


You will admit that unless the “GILLETTE” possessed 
many points of superiority it never would have been accepted 
by two million men in the past three years as the best, most 

simple and satisfactory shaving device in this world. 


In the first place my razor requires No. Stropping, No Honing. 

It is always ready. That’s why it’s the most practical. You can 
shave in three to five minutes. 

The thin, flexible, double-edged blades remove a harsh or soft beard with perfect comfort. 

No pulling, cutting or irritation of the skin. They are so inexpensive that when dull you throw 

them away as you would an old pen. No other razor so durable. The triple silver plated 


holder lasts a lifetime. None so convenient; the compact little case can be with you always — 
if travelling, either in your pocket or grip. 


I know men who have shaved in the dark with the “Gillette.” Many use it on the train, 
others while on hunting trips, fishing expeditions, etc. 


That’s the beauty of my razor, you can obtain a perfect shave under all conditions — 
wherever you are. 


And I will guarantee you will agree with me right now—that my razor just fits your 
case. A trial will prove it to you. 


Action must accompany right thinking or you have no power of execution. 
Put this correct line of thought into action. Get a “Gillette’’ today. All Jewelry, 


Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers sell it. 


The Gillette Safety Razor 
Set consists of a triple silver 
plated holder, 12 double- 
edged flexible blades — 24 
keen edges, packed in a 
velvet-lined leather case and 
the price is $5.00. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today. If substitutes are offered, 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


206 Times Building 206 Kimball Building 206 Stock Exchange Building 
New York BOSTON Chicago @ 
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FRANKLIN 


Which is right—a big heavy auto- 
mobile or a light-weight easy-riding one? 


It seems foolish to ask; but nearly all automobiles are heavy, hard-riding and expensive 
toown. They give you no fair return for their operating cost. 


Franklin automobiles are the exception. ‘They are light-weight, easy-riding, strong 
and powerful. 


Their construction is scientific. "They have a shock-absorbing, laminated wood frame 
and full-elliptic spring-suspension. ‘They have no cumbersome water-cooling apparatus to 
carry. Theyare comfortable and easy to handle. You get the full benefit of their power. And 
because of their efficiency and light-weight they are of all automobiles the most economical to use. 

The air-cooled Franklin holds the 39-hour record from Chicago to New York; the 
15-day record from San Francisco to New York; and the efficiency record won from 65 
competitors (mostly water-cooled) of 87 miles on 2 gallons of gasoline. But that doesn’t 
begin to show the greatest Franklin economy —//res. 


Franklin, Type G, the only light-weight, small, four cylinder | all the perfect balance and smoothness that only six-cylinders can 
family touring-car in the market, costs $1850. It weighs only 1600 | give—an even, steady pull; 55 miles an hour if you want it, unsur- 
pounds. The 5-passenger Type D at $2850 is the most economical _ passable climbing power, no vibration, no jarring or jolting; 
of standard touring-cars. It weighs under 2200 pounds. perfect comfort. If you know only the average high-power auto- 

The six-cylinder 7-passenger Type H with all its strength | mobile or even the average ‘‘Six’’ you can hardly credit the easy- 
and unequalled ability weighs only 2600 pounds. The average | riding qualities of Type H. 


7-passenger automobile either of four or six cylinders weighs 4000 | This is the third year of the six-cylinder Franklin, It is 
pounds. Some weigh as high as 5000 pounds. Think what that | not an experiment. The problem is solved. No other high-power 
means in operating cost — particularly for tires. | touring-car built anywhere at any price approaches Franklin Type H 


Type H is actually more economical to own than the | for ability and comfortableness. 
average 5-passenger four-cylinder machine ; and still it gives you 


There’s no excuse for a heavy automobile 
no matter how many cylinders it has. 


Write for catalogue of Franklin models. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 








Six-Cylinder Touring-Car 
$4000 
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